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To make up for the number lost to our subscribers, the 
present and the two following numbers of the Musica, WorLD 
will contain an additional four pages each. 

The arrangements we have just concluded will ensure the 
punctual delivery of the Musica, Woritp—on Thursday to 
our town subscribers, and on Friday morning to our friends in 
the country. 

Engagements have been concluded with several well known 
writers, who will henceforth regularly contribute to our pages. 
By this means we shall be enabled to devote that attention to 
’ reviews of new music, for which we have hitherto found so 
little leisure. ; 

Once more tendering our apologies to our readers for the 
recent delays and disappointments — which, owing to certain 
— pier i tin conduet of the work, now 

y settled, could not possibly be avoided—we respectful 
bid thems eden’ tll set week.” ’ 


Cece 


*," It is requested that no advertisement or subscription 
accounts be paid to any person whatever, except to Mr. Purkess, 
the publisher, 60, Dean Street, Soho — unless the receipt of 
Mr. J. W. Davison, the editor, be tendered, in return for the 
amount demanded. No other receipt is either valid or neces- 

» Accounts paid elsewhere without the editor's receipt, 
will be liable to be redemanded. 








CONCERTS AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


A second and third performance of the Ode-symphony of 
Felicien David have occurred at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Royalty honoured both occasions with its presence. The 
Desert was preceded each timé by a miscellaneous act, culled 
from the vocal and instrumental compositions of the great 
masters. This was a judicious proceeding, and the earnest 
attention which these classical chef @euvres excited, and the 
liberal and unanimous plaudits with which they were greeted, 
proved the readiness to hear and the capability to appreciate 
the gravest productions of musical science, on the part of 
those who constitute the habitual audience of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The selection of the opening parts have been 
marked by consummate judgement, and deserve to be placed 
on record. At the first concert we had the following pro- 
gramme :— 

Overture, “ Midsammer Night’s Dream” ............ 


“et a, . Moriani...,. 
Rosetti 


uto Magico) Madlle. 


Mendelssohn. 
vid. 





Trio, “ Tremate,” Madlle. R. Borio, Sigri, 
Fornasari ..... ‘ Beethoven. 


Corelli, and 
gine,” (Flauto Magico) Sig. Moriani Mozart. 


Aria, “Cara immagin 
Overture, “ The Ruler of the Spirits” ..... Weber. 

The dazzling overture of Mendelssohn, which nearly 
twenty years ago burst suddenly upon the world, and pro- 
claimed a new genius upon whom the mantle of Beethoven 
had worthily devolved, was played with a neatness and pre- 
cision—with an attention to the minutest delicacies of the 
composer’s score—with a spirit and abandon which we never 
recollect to have noted since we heard it at the Philharmonic 
under the direction of Mendelssohn himself.. At Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, however, the orchestral resources being even 
more complete, the effect was proportionably heightened. 
We have only one or two strictures to make, which are 
these : — we object to the rallentando in the middle, where 
the tenors and violoncellos have a long C sharp to hold on, 
because the length of the notes—consisting of tied semibreves 
—sufficiently indicates the feeling of the composer, without 
any additional relaxation of the tempo :—we are also opposed 
to the slackening of the time at the end—which was adopted: 
suddenly, instead of partially, and by almost imperceptible 
degrees, as the composer’ has indicated in his score, by the 
words rallentando poco a poco. These slight drawbacks, 
and the occasional super-boisterousness of the brass instru- 
ments excepted, the interpretation of this elaborate and 
splendid overture was all that could have been desired. 
Signor Costa'can do as he pleases with his band, and may 
easily rectify, on a future occasion, deficiencies perceptible, 
perhaps, only to the connoisseur. The Hirondelles of David, 
which contains in each verse one of the most hideous pro- 
gressions we ever heard, was rendered by Signor Moriani with 
a subdued feeling quite in character. It was accompanied 
deliciously. The difficult aria from Mozart’s Flayto Magico, 
which was originally composed for a soprano of unusual 
range and pliability, and which more than once touches F in — 
alt, was too much for the powers of Mdlle. Rosetti—who did 
her best, however, to make up in energy for what she lacked 
in physical power. Beethoven’s dramatic trio, one of the 
finest vocal efforts of his genius, was excellently sung by 
Mdme. Rita Borio, Signori Corelli, and Fornasari. The 
strength of the orchestra, and the ready baton of Signor 
Costa were here manifested to great advantage. The most 
thoroughly satisfactory performance, however, was the over- 
ture of Weber—one of those frenzies of inspiration which 
stagger the senses, and leave the reason in wonderment how 
‘and by what means they have been produced. We never? 
heard any thing finer than the burst into D major, where the 
wild gloom of the minor mode, which prevails with few im/ 
termissions up to this particular point of the overture, J 
way to a kind of martial exultation, depicted in gorgeous! 
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colours by the whole body and resources of the orchestra. 
The audience were fairly carried away by this, and encored 
it with furore. 

It is worthy of remark, that after the Ruler of the Spirits 
had been performed a second time, the overture to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream was repeated, at the desire of her 
Majesty and her royal consort, whose refined taste in musical 
matters is proverbial. We need hardly say that the audience 
listened to the repetition of this noble work with delight, im- 
mediately and fully sympathising.with the august wishes of 
their sovereign, and His Royal. Highness Prince Albert. 

After such a galaxy of splendid things as were comprised 
in the first act, a work like the Desert of Felicien David 
could hardly be expected to produce much sensation. As 
we anticipated, it was a dead flat throughout, and the 
forced encores only made the insipidity of the whole affair 
the more intolerable. 

At the second concert, which occurred on Monday night, 
we were treated with the following admirable programme :— 
Beethoven. 
Gluck. 


David. 
Mozart. 


SS) Rican, 1 MUNN 555i 0s 15 Oe. 66 SoG cued Chea 
Aria. “Che faro,” Mdlle Braimbilla .........0.cese0 
Romance, “ Les Hirondelles” Signor Moriani........ 
Air, with chorus, “ Non Piu Andrai,” Signor Lablache. 
Duetto (Zl Flauto Magico), Mdlle Rosetti and Signor 
Bi, Beas eas Sie bs cid 6 oe eis Veda oe wees 
Aria, “ Non mi dir,” Madame Castellan ............ 
Coro, “ La Carita”— solos by Mdme Castellan, Mdlles 
Rosetti and Brambilla ..........ceseecees x 


Mozart. 
Mozart. 


Rossini. 


The symphony was; on the whole, splendidly performed. 
We agree with the Morning Post, however, in its objections 
to the rallentandos and other new readings of Signor Costa, 
which are very affected and ill placed. Gluck’s lovely air 
was deliciously warbled by Brambilla, whose voice, as lovely 
as the melody it uttered, touches the heart almost more than 
any voice we ever heard—even in dreams. Nothing can sur- 
pass the soft, mellow tones, the Spanish voluptuousness of 
this exquisite contralto—the most perfect on record. More- 
over, we entirely differ from the critics who find the powers 
of this charming vocalist on the wane ;—we have remarked, 
on the contrary, with increased astonishment and pleasure, 
the purity of her method, the facility of her execution, and 
the graceful and fascinating simplicity of her style. We 
could listen for ever to the voice of Mdlle. Brambilla— for 
never in the ear of poet were whispered tones more beautiful 
than flow from the lips of the fair vocalist, with the art- 
lessness of unvitiated nature and the art of consummate 
power. Lablache was encored in Non Piu Andrai, which 
he shouted in a tone of vociferous exultation. The Zauber- 
flote duet was admirably given by Mdlle. Rosetti and the 
clever Frederic Lablache. Madame Castellan was delightful 
in “ Non mi dir”—that divine stream of languid melody—and 
the chorus of Rossini won and dererved a general encore. 
The chivalrous and magnificent overture to Oberon—a clang 
of arms, a shout of victory, a burst of hero-song—was deli- 
vered with the nicest perfection. It was a riot of splendid 
execution. 

After this, reader—with every respect for your just de- 
mands upon our full and true narration of musical events— 
we could not possibly listen to the Desert with attention. 
We stayed it out, nevertheless, and found it more than ever 
dull—duller—dullest. Oh for another symphony of Beetho- 
ven, and another overture of Mendelssohn or Weber, inter- 
preted by this splendid band—and oh for one of Mozart’s 
songs (“ Non temer,” for example) warbled by the night- 
ingale, Brambilla. D. 





SECOND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


The Hanover Sqnare Rooms were filled on Monday night 
by a brilliant and fashionable audience, attracted in some mea- 
sure by an excellent programme, but chiefly by the attendance 
of her Majesty, in company with his Royal Lighness Prince 
Albert, and suite. Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis-Night 
was the principal feature of the having been espe- 
cially commanded by her Majesty. It will be recollected that 
this was performed last year under the conduct of the composer. 
Prince Albert attended the rehearsal on that occasion, but was 
not present at the concert. The programme of Monday night’s 
concert was as follows :— 


PART I. 

C. M. von Weber. 
Mozart. 
Vieuxtemps. 
Beethoven. , 
Beethoven. 


Overture, Euryanthe,....eseceeseseeeseecese 
Aria, “ O! wie will ich triumphiren,” Herr Staudigl 
New Concerto, MS., violin, M. Vieuxtemps .... 
Recit. e Aria, “ Ah perfido,” Miss Birch ..,... 
Sinfonia in A, No. 7... ccccecccceccccsesesece 
PART II. 
Overture, AMACTCON .ecesececseecesceseesess Cherubini. 
Recit. e Aria, “ Un amante sventurato,” Madame 
Blaes Meerti, with clarionet obligato, M. Blaes 
The First Walpurgis-Night, Miss M. Williams, _ 
Mr. Allen, and Herr Staudigl, with chorus.... Mendelssohn. 
Leader, Mr. T. Cooke. Conductor, Sir H. R. Bishop. 


Girchner. 


The royal party arrived about five minutes after eight, and 
the band performed the national anthem as they entered the 
room. The overture to Huryanthe was admirably executed. 
It is one of those things which seldom go wrong’ at the Philhar- 
monic. The chief requisite in its performance is boisterous 
encrgy—there are few nuances of colour, and little occasion 
for delicacy. It is, nevertheless, one of the orchestral master- 
pieces of Weber, and deservedly ranks with his Der Freischutz, 
Oberon, and Ruler of the Spirits. Its character is chivalrous, 
and is sustained with an impetuosity peculiar to Weber. The 
dirge, for stringed instruments muted, pianissimo throughout, is 
a fine conception. Its modulations are unearthly and the tre- 
molando of the violas has an effect almost supernatural. Herr 
Staudig] made his bow for the season with the same song he 
fixed upon last year. It is one of the most popular pieces in 
Mozart’s early opera, 7 Seraglio, but loses half its effect in a 
concert-room. Herr Staudigl sang it with his usual vigour. 
The concerto of M. Vieuxtemps was shorn of its first and 
longest movement. To judge from the portion of the work 
with which he favoured the audience, it was no great loss. This 
consisted of a slow movement of sustained notes and a rondo. 
The slow movement served excellently to show off the faultless 
intonation of the violinist, but as music was quite meaningless. 
The rondo is full of difficulties and abounds with fantastic 
passages; but a more rambling uninteresting movement we 
have seldom listened to.* It is, moreover, by no means original 
—the idea being evidently borrowed from Paganini’s La Clo- 
chette—and, worse than all, its length is intolerable. We un- 
derstand that the first movement, which was omitted, is consi- 
derably longer, and are, therefore, in daty bound to thank the 
directors for the entertainment. M. Vieuxtemps is a splendid 
violinist. His execution and intonation are perfection; his 
style pure, and without affectation. M. Sainton, however, at 
the first concert, though by no means so finished a player, 
afforded us more pleasure — and this because he executed one 
of the concertos of Spohr, by the side of which the concerto of 
M. Vieuxtemps, is mere galimatias. One drawback may be 
urged in extenuation of the slight interest created by the con- 
certo of M. Vieuxtemps, viz., the slovenly manner in which he 
was accompanied by the orchestra. The symphony in A, of 
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Beethoven, is one of the most glorious inspirations of the 
master. Beethoven classed it among his best works, as may 
be seen by the letters published in his life. How annoying, 
then, must it be to those who regard its execution at the Phil- 
harmonic as one of the events of the whole year, to listen to so 
unpoetical a performance as that of Monday night. The intro- 
duction to the first movement lost much by being taken too 
slow ; the first four and twenty bars of the Vivace in A major 
were unsteady, and the band were completely at fault until the 
point where the subject is repeated with full orchestra, fortis- 
simo. Here the symphony took care of itself, and left the 
leader and conductor to follow as well as they might. The 
Allegretto, in A minor, was spoiled by the coarseness of the 
wind instruments. The Scherzo, in F major, was better; 
though the Trio, in D, was deficient in aplomb, owing to the 
wavering of the conductor’s baton. The Finale, in A major, 
was a complete scramble from beginning to end, and only its 
irresistible brilliancy carried it off. It is, to our mind, nothing 
less than a sin to treat with such carelessness one of the greatest 
symphonies of the greatest symphonist that ever existed. Miss 
Birch has evidently profited by her sojourn in’ Germany and 
Italy. Her voice, always beautiful, has increased in power and 
richness,.and a material fund of energy and expression has been 
added to her style. She sang Beethoven’s magnificent scena— 
the choice of which is honourable to her taste—with great 
purity of intonation, and invested it with the variety of pas- 


sionate expression which its appropriate interpretation demands. | 
Miss Birch’s | summate knowledge of instrumental effect. A Druid guard 


She gave it, moreover, in the right key—E flat. 





the sadness of what precedes it, is full of a deep and religious 
fervour. Some tenor solos interspersed were allotted to Mr. 
Allen, but that gentleman being detained at the Princess's 
Theatre, Herr Staudig] undertook them at sight, and, conside- 
ring the circumstances, acquitted himself admirably. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Mendelssohn’s music unavoidably suffered by 
this disappointment. Allen sang the part last year much to the 
satisfaction of Mendelssohn, who conducted. An aged woman 
from among the people now speaks of the danger of performing 
their religious ceremonies, which are forbidden by the nation 
among whom they (the Druids) dwell. Death awaits them if 
detected. This is conveyed by a mysterious air, in D minor, 
allotted to a contralto voice, which was beautifully sung by 
Miss Martha Williams, who supplied the place occupied last 
season by Miss Dolby. This air is interspersed with ac- 
quiescent exclamations of the women, who share the terror of 
the speaker. The instrumentation employed by Mendelssohn 
to set off the melody is admirably in character with the feeling 
of awe and trembling intended to be portrayed. A short bari- 
tone solo leads to a chorus in C major, interspersed with solos, 
(admirably delivered by Staudigl), descriptive of the disdain felt 
by the Druid priests for the pusillanimity of the women, and 
giving directions for preparing the sacrifice. This conducts to 
a chorus, in E major, full of character, (encored last year) in 


| which the Druids appoint outposts to look out for the enemy 
| while their rites proceed, and warn them of their approach. 


The chorus dies away into a pianissimo, contrived with con- 


reception was highly flattering, and the applause at the conclu- | now proposes, in a bass solo, a scheme to frighten the enemy, 
sion of the scena was loud and general. The overture to Ana- | and the result is the pretended incantation, which terrifies the 


creon could hardly fail of being accurately performed. 


been a stock piece ever since the society was instituted—nearly | Walp 
| scriptive chorus of tremendous power, divided into two parts— 


| a moderato in G minor, and an allegro molto in A minor—ap- 


thirty years ago —and was, we believe, one of the first two in- 
strumental pieces ever performed by the band. ‘The other was 
the symphony in C, of Beethoven, No. 1. We prefer several 
of the overtures of Cherubini to Anacreon — and particularly 
Faniska and Medea, both in F, major and minor, which we are 
inclined to consider his best orchestral works. However, Ana- 
ereon is brilliant and exhilirating, and the perfection of its 
orchestration blinds us to its unintelligible plan and occasional 
puerility. Of the recitative and aria of Girchner, the less said 
the better; it is made up of shreds and patches of no kind of 
interest, and the graceful vocalisation of Madame Meerti, com- 
bined with the artist-like clarionet performance of M. Blaes, 

husband, were unable to relieve its excessive insipidity. 
{ The Walpurgisnacht begins with a long instrumental move- 
ment in A minor. There is only one subject, but the happy 
variety of orchestral and contrapuntal treatment, renders it in- 
teresting and exciting. The stringed instruments are in con- 
tinual bustle throughout, and the other departments of the 
orchestra have the usual peculiarities of Mendelssohn A vio- 
lent storm is the subject, which Mendelssohn, a true genius, 
has depicted without allusion to Beethoven. Nothing can be 
more splendid and picturesque. The storm dies away, and a 
succession of delicious phrases for violins leads to a chorus in 
A major, descriptive of a May day. The wood instruments 
here have an effect like to the chirrupping of birds, and the 
whole is veritable sunshine after the gloom of the long move- 
ment in the minor mode which precedes it. The Druid people 


chant the glories of May, and rejoice in the departure of the 
winter weather. They point to a mountain hard by, on the top 
of which they determine to make their sacrifices, and minister 
holy rites to the deities they worship. There are many grand 
points in this chorus, which, in spite of its laboured contrast to 





It has | surrounding people, and is the foundation of the legend of the - 


Walpurgisnacht. Mendelssohn has represented this in a de- 


parently incongruous keys, but wrought into most natural alli- 
ance by the art of the composer. The conduct of the orchestral 
accompaniments in this chorus is beyond the scope of narrative 
—it must be heard. The effect is terrific. This was also an 
encore last year. But on Monday night a damp was thrown 
over every thing, for two reasons—the conductor had no con- 
trol over his orchestra, and the orchestra did not seem to un- 
derstand the gyrations of the conductor’s bafon. It is worthy 
of remark that Mendelssohn has equally shown the originality 
of his genius in this incantation, by steering clear of Weber’s 
Der Freischutz, as by avoiding Beethoven's Pastorale in the 
opening movement, characteristic of the storm. The Druids, 
undisturbed, pursue their ceremonies in tranquility. A grand 
chorus in C major embodies their orisons to the divinity they 
adore. A Christian guard observes the strange proceedings on 


| the hill, and, deceived by the illusion, abjures his comrades to 


fly. They join in his fears, and run from the scene of horrors. 
This is characteristically expressed by a chorus in C minor, in- 
terspersed with solos allotted to the tenor, but executed on 
Monday night by Herr Staudigl, whose presence in the emer- 
gency was a lucky event, since few singers would have under- 
taken so difficult a task at a moment’s notice. Rid entirely of 
their enemies, the Druids pursue their worship without further 
apprehension, and the whole concludes with a solemn and ma- 
jestic chorus in C major. 


The effect of this fine musical poem was greatly marred for 
want of a presiding spirit to control the mighty orchestra which 
gave tongue to it. This we had last season, in the person of 
Mendelssohn—and this we had not on Monday night, in the 
person of the conductor whom the directors have thought 
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proper to appoint for the entire season. Half a dozen extra re- 
hearsals were due to so long and elaborate a work, and the 
reputation of Mendelssohn would have justified such extraor- 
dinary precautions. 








“LA HAUTE DIPLOMATIE” AND THE 
DANSEUSES VIENNOISES. 


By J. L. 


If a person like Mr. Lumley, known for his upright and 
business-like conduct, has been obliged so far toe disappoint 
the public, as not to keep his promise about the appearance 
of the above corps of artists on the first night of the season, 
great and insurmountable difficulties must have stood in his 
way. It is not the case here that the measles or other inilu- 
enza had settled among these lovely and youthful dancers— 
but it was H. E. Count Apponey, the Austrian ambassador 
at Paris, who peremptorily, and in the face of Mr. Lumley’s 
agreement, refused his consent for their proceeding to Eng- 
land—that heretical and constitutional country. Our readers 
smile, but we trust their smile will be one of indignation. It 
has been often the case with absolute and trembling govern- 
ments to restrict the movements and to put under their sur- 
veillance men of even a tender age—but it was reserved for 
the administration of Prince Metternich to even fetter the 
movements of a number of girls and children, down to the 
infant seven years old. Beethoven must have turned in his 
grave—and Liszt and other Austrians will still more be 
induced by this act of high stolidity to disavow and protest 
against the present ministry of Austria. It cannot be sup- 
posed but that the latter is apprehensive lest these spirited 
and ingenuous lasses might imbibe some of the liberal or hereti- 
cal ideas which England, and still more America, is infested 
with. Madame Josephine Weiss is therefore closely watched, 
and it is said that two Austrian Commissaries of Police are on 
the spot for that purpose. Two of the parents also, who are 
dependant on the Austrian government, are, by superior 
command, in London, supplied with legal power to demand 
their children from Mad. B. by aid of the tribunals, if that 
lady should have courage enough to scorn the order of the 
Austrian ministry. Of this, however, Madame Weiss ought 
not to fear the least, as no British magistrate would for a mo- 
. ment listen to such a barefaced demand. We should therefore 


suggest to that lady to stay in London as long as she likes | 


(her permission to do so is only for two months), and to pro- 
ceed, sans fagon, to the United States, where her exertions 
will be greatly valued and rewarded. It is unjust in the ex- 
treme, we say, to prevent this lady from deriving the utmost 
benefit possible for the great trouble and costs she must have 
been at, in educating and training these children as she has 
done. Ifthe English public have taken so great an inter- 
est in these Austrian lasses on account of their talents, they 
may now view them in an equally interesting and novel light 
—as the martyrs, or at least sufferers, from the stolidity of 
the ministry of Prince Metternich. , 

It is said, that even especial couriers have been dispatched 
backwards and forwards, between Paris and Vienna, on ac- 
count of these girls; and that Mdme. Weiss had undertaken 
these lasses on condition that they should remain with her 
for five years, which legal agreement is now to be violated 

‘by a ministry, that trembles even—at liberal dancers. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Rossini’s so-called grand opera, Semiramide, was produced 
at this theatre on Thursday, the 10th inst. Many, who style 
themselves judges, entertain a conviction that this is one of the 
Maestro’s finest productions, worthy of being placed on the 
same shelf of fame with Guillaume Tell and Ii Barbiere. 
For our own parts we see little in it to redeem it from the 
catalogue of his weakest compositions, and consider it infinitely 
surpassed as an Opera seria by the Pietro L’Eremita, or 
Otello. It has some faint givings of greatness, and occasional 
gushes of brilliant melody, but they are so rare as to throw the 
surrounding trivialities into deeper darkness. The besetting 
sins of the composer—carelessness, and a sacrifice to display— 
are no where more apparent than in this opera, and his viola- 
tion of the sense of the poetry is evident from beginning to end. 
We have the chorus in an Assyrian temple, singing a subject 
closely approximated to an Irish jig, whilst the finale, doling 
forth its lamentation over the murdered Queen, would aptly 
supply Musard or Jullien with a fashionable Z’renise. Ne- 
vertheless, it seems to hold its place on the stage as a standard 
lyric work. We can only account for this in one of two ways, 
viz., either, that, feeble as it may be, it is superior to any 
modern serious production of any other ‘composer, and is suf- 
ficiently relieved from dulness by a noisy and brilliant overture, 
and a few popular concerted pieces; or that it affords a mean 
for bringing into juxtaposition the prima donna and contralto— 
excellently testing the powers of both, whether in a histrionic 
or lyric point of view. The parts of Semiramide and Arsace 
have been played repeatedly together by Pasta and Malibran— 
the latter, we believe, preferring the Prince’s part to the 
Queen’s, and retaining it on all possible occasions. 

This will vouch for the importance of the contralto. Bram- 
billa made her first appearance in Arsace. We cannot praise 
the management too highly for engaging this very charming 
singer. It may be true, as it is said, that her vocal powers are 
beginning to display the first symptoms of deterioration,* but 
enough remains for us, critical and fastidious as we are, to 
satisfy and please us. Her voice is still rich and deep in its 
tones, and as pure as ever in intonation. Her method and 
style belong to the best school, and her vocalization is quite 
faultless, being as free from vulgarity as it is from tameness or 
extravagant display. The dramatic powers of Brambilla are, 
if not first rate, strongly distinguished by judgment and energy. 
Though never taking you by surprise, she wins her way in- 
sensibly to your admiration, till at the last you feel unusually 
charmed and interested,— 

“ Lull’d by the soft nepenthe of her voice.” 

We have seldom heard a vocalist sing with so much real effect, 
and with so little effort. Were she practising in her own room 
she could hardly be more unstudied and easy. Besides which, 
there is much quiet grace in her motions and attitudes, which 
the eye follows and dwells upon, ever gratified and delighted 
—and we sum up the captivations of Mademoiselle Brambilla, 
by adding that her face is full of gentle and expressive beauty. 
We have said enough to show in what estimation we hold this 
artist and with what pleasure we hail her return to the boards of 
our opera. We shall be glad to see her in Pippo, Malcolm, and 
the Page in the Nozze di Figaro, &c. &c. Grisi was as great 
as ever in Semiramide. We have seldom heard her sing more 
beautifully. She was, indeed, on Thursday night, the Queen 
of Song. Her famous air, “ Bel raggio,” was delivered with a 





* It most certainly is not true.—Ep. M. W. 
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brilliancy of effect, impossible to transfigure by words, and her 
duet with Fornasari electrified the house by its fire and passion. 
Her bye-play in this scene with Assur, when he taunts her, 
and brings her guilt before her, was a splendid evidence of 
dramatic power and feeling. Though her lip curled and her 
brow scowled defiance, her eye seemed to quail, and her limbs 
to tremble at the terrible denunciations of her partner in blood 
—the woman stood acknowledged through the Queen. The 
celebrated duo in the second act between Semiramide and 
Arsace was exquisitely given by Grisi and Brambilla. No- 
thing could be more perfect than the union of their voices, 
while the different characters of their tones added greatly to 
the effect. It was enthusiastically encored—a pretty fair 
proof that fine singing can redeem the most flimsy music from 
contempt. Fornasari gave much energy in his acting to the 
part of “ Assur ;” but acting alone is not enough at the opera. 
This gentleman seems to us to be totally deficient in voice— 
that is, in guality—for in quantity he superabounds—but of. 
vociferation, not vocalization. His tones are not merely pal- 
sied, but they are out of tune. Rubiui’s voice was tremulous, 
but the intonation was true. The same may be predicated 
of Tamburini,—but, in addition to Signor Fornasari’s shaki- 
ness, his tendency to sing flat is any thing but satisfactory. 
It was — apparent on Thursday night, in the duet with 
Grisi, on which account it was, on his part, a signal failure. 
Signor Fornasari has. some pretensions to histrionic capabilities, 
but his vocal powers are as much overrated as the opera of 
Semiramide itself. 

A very pleasing Ballet divertissement, entitled, Kaya, was 
produced by Perrot, the same night, and received with great 
applause. It contains a quaint pas de deus, admirably ex- 
acuted by Grahn and Perrot, and concludes with the pas des 
Moissonneurs, by the Viennese children, in which gy tases in 
bundles of corn, larger than themselves, and go ugh a 
variety of tableaux in all possible ways and changes. These 
changes and manceuvres called forth the greatest exclamations 
of delight from the house, and the whole corps were sum- 
moned to receive reiterated plaudits at the fall of the curtain, 
and to scramble for the bouquets and flowers that were thrown 
from all parts on the stage. The performance of one of the 
damsels in the ballet, as Cupid was full of intelligence. The 
danseuses Viennoises are becoming nightly greater ae x 








BALLAD. 


BY JOHN FRANKLIN. 


O wae be to the ship, the ship, 
And wae be to the sea, 
d wae be to the mariners 
That forced my luve frae me. 


gowden yeller was his hair, 
And sapphire blue his ee, 
ere was na ony lud sae fair 
In a’ the north countrie. 


Fall mony a time my love and me 

| By the sea side did stray, ; 

And watched the rolling o’ the tid 
As it did come and gae. 


And I hae mony a bonnie shell 
He picked frae aff the strand, 

1 wadna part wi’ ane o’ them 
For the wealth of a’ Scotland. 








For there it was mine ain dear love 
Did plight his troth to me, 

And thére the cruel mariners 
Did force him o’er the sea. 







Accursed be those mariners, 
An ill death may they dee, 
For sundering twa gentle hearts 

That loved sae tenderlie. 


Ah! would that a’ the sighs I’ve sighed 
Could blaw his ship to land, 

Or would that a’ the tears ]’ve shed 
Could float it to the strand. 










For sad is now my voice sae gay, 4 
And dim my ee sae bright, 

And heavy—heavy is my heart 
That used to be sae light. ‘ 


Faded and hollow is my cheek 
That used sae red to be, 

And matted are the ringlets sleek 
That waved aboon mine ee. 









And worn and wasted is the form 
He used to ca’ sae fair, 

All blighted by the piercing storm ‘ 
And cankered by despair. ° 


For in the lang, lang winter nights, 
When the wind is blawing loud, 

And when the blazing lightning bursts 
The dark womb of the cloud— 


And the wild sea bird strains her wing 
The sheltering cliff to gain, 

Alone and sad I’m wandering 
By the dark and stormy main. 









And lowly on the wet sea sand, 
Upon my bended knees, 
» I pray to Him, whose dread command 
The waters can appease— 






That he would guide my true love's ship 
Frae rocks and dangers free, 

And save him frae the perils 
Of the dark and treacherous sea. 
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THE VIOLET. 


Far in a glen removd from view, 
Upon a mossy bank of green ; 
Beneath a holly’s shade there grew 
A violet—fair as could be seen. 
Its wreath shed perfume all around, 
Its colour pleased my raptur’d eye, 
Its modest look, bent to the ground, 
In exquisite simplicity, 
Held me a captive as I stray’d, 
And pausing te myself thus said:— 










“ Sweet beauteous and retiring flower, 
First odour’ gift of youthful spring ; 
And child of many a chilly shower, 
Which winter’s winds on earth did fling: 
Oh, let me take thee to my heart, 
That I thy sweets may oft enjoy; 
E’en though thy vivid life depart, 
*T will not thy petfum’d breath destroy :— 
And thus methinks thou seem’st to be 
A symbol of mortality.” 


County Meath, April, 1845. D. 
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WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
BY J. R. LING. 


. 


Oh, yes, thou art remembered still, 
With all the truth and constancy 
That fondest love can e’er insti), 
Or warmest heart can feel for thee. 
Each cheering word, each glad’ning smile, 
Are treasured in my heart of hearts ; 
Their memory only can beguile, 
The weary time til] life departs. 


On hopes, now past, I fondly dwell, 
On joys that never can return ; 
Remembrance is the magic spell, 
From vain regrets my, heart.to turn; 
A charm o’er every thought it casts, 
That else despair and grief would fill; 
Then whilst I live, and mem’ry lasts, 
Oh, thou shallt be remembered still. 








MUSIC FOR GENTLE AND SIMPLE. 
(From the Atheneum.) 


In our new year’s number we adverted to the immoderate calls made 
upon musicians in the cause of charity, under the pretext that such 
beneficences brought those making them under the notice of influential 
patrons—or, in coarser English, into profit’s way. Since that endea- 
vour to shame the “gentle” out of their meanness, and to protect the 
“simple” in their independence, additional proofs of the necessity of 
our protest have come before us,:—new forms of confusion betwixt 
voluntary arms and cheapened service, which render a few Spring re- 
marks on the subject seasonable. We have heard, for instance, of 
artists promised their full terms, sub rosd, on condition that they would 
consent to figure as “gratuitous” on the programme—that is as exam- 
ple, or,*call it plainly, decoy to others less.able to resist the demand. 
Last week a soirée was given for the benefit: of King’s College Hospital, 
with the kindest intentions, doubtless, on the part of the giver ; but it 
was difficult to guess who played and sung for “example,” and who 


for charity : and such a doubt could only be permitted to arise, under | 
the idea of its being in some way serviceable to the treasury at the ex- | 


pense of the artist. This week we have had'laid before us Mr. Charles 
Salaman’s programme.-of a grand concert to be given for the benefit of 
the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, patronized by Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, their Royal Highnesses the Duchesses of Cambridge 
and Gloucester, and fifty noble ladies. Here, after the announcement 
of “the engagements” of Madame Dorus Gras, Miss Birch, and Herr 
Staudigl (separated by a very equivocal line from the names of Miss 
Dolby, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, &c. &c., and a band and chorus, all substan- 











tial temptations—whether paid or gratuitous it is not told), we en- | 


counter the information that “Miss Steele, Miss Lucombe, Mrs. 
Chatfield and Miss H. E. Salmon: have most kindly offered their gratuitous 
assistance.” Now, if these ladies are understood to sing on the chance 
of future patronage from the blood royal and the aristocracy, their 
appearance is intelligible, though to our thinking a sad sort of specu- 
lation :—but if pure charity be the matter in question; what are we to 
say of the patronesses, who, while “supporting” the engagement of 
already prosperous artists, can accept the services.of those struggling 
to obtain a hearing, and to whom aid may be little less necessary than 
to the governesses themselves? Surely this is cruel and indelicate : 
on the one hand, a bad style of advertisement, because not explicit ; on 
the other, Charity throwing its cloak over shabbiness! For the bene- 
fit of all engaged in the arrangement of these unsatisfactory entertain- 
ments, whether artists, patronesses, or the race of go-betweens—who 
fancy that “doing good” means screwing those who have not moral 
courage to deny, and are willing to accept promises for pay—we will 
record an aneccote of that. munificent pianist. and keenly-witted man, 
M. Liszt. When at Vienna, he was one day applied to by a very high 
lady to play on: some eleemosynary occasion. He excused himself as 
not being in the vein. The princess became pressing ; the pianist pe- 
remptory. The lady, determined to. prevail, had. recourse to sheer 
importunity. “Well, Madame,” cried Liszt, “since your heart is so 
much set on this matter, thongh I will not play, I,will give; and the 
same amount that you do—say, shall it- be ten boxes each?” The 
lady urged no further. We think if this example were rightly studied 
by timid artists and courtly patronesses, it might tend to encourage 





the free exercise of choice on the part of the former, and save the lat- 
ter from humiliating obligations to a profession lightly. spoken of, 
‘severely judged, and capriciously forgotten. Sentimental hands are 
held up at the French priest refusing Christian burial to the French 
actress: but is the English nobleman’s treatment of the English musi- 
cian always so clear of selfishness, so considerate and so Christian as 
to justify the virtuous indignation ? 





a 








fMusings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


‘“* Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 


No. XVI. 
A LETTER FROM A POOR LOVER OF MUSIC. 


Unlike the letter from my, friend Thurston, (the publication of which, 
I am, teld, bas created quite’ a sensation in the quiet little village of 
Steinfield) the present one is from a perfect stranger. As he does not 
give his address, I am unable'to reply to his communication personally : 
indeed, I feel that the subject upon which he writes:is one worthy of con- 
sideration by all well wishers to the art, and I have, therefore, mach 
pleasure in complying with his request, by Jaying it at once, and without 
comment, before my musica] readers. 

“ London, 27th of March, 1845. 


SHAKSPERE. 





“ Sir, , . 

“ Finding that you are writing in, the ‘ Musical World,’ (of which I am 
a constant reader) and that you have devoted two or tbree of your articles 
to the state of music amongst the masses, I venture to address you upon 
a subject in which, I, and many of my friends, are deeply interested. 

“ T am by profession an artist. My father, when he died, left me nothing 
but his blessing and an old violin, both of, which I shall treasure to the 
latest day of my life. By the exercise of my art, I have, therefore, 
hitherto entirely supported m) self, and by the same means must continue 
to do.so; for, as it is necessary that you should fally understand my cir- 
cumstances. and prospects, I hereby declare, that, if all my relations and 
friends were to be swept off to-morrow, I should not be one shilling the 
richer. Consequently, I am undisturbed. by any visions of future wealth, 
and, being rather disposed to look upon the sunny side of life, should jog 
on very comfortably, were it not for one circumstance, which I feel is 
gradually rendering my days insupportable. 

“Whether it is the fact of the old violin continually hanging before me, 
or that Nature, in a fit of spite, has invested me with a taste for expensive 
luxuries, I know not, but the truth is, that T am devotedly fond of music. 
Yes; I am a poor artist, I know; I anticipate your smile at my teme- 
rity, but I cannot help it; music I must have, and the only question is 
how I am to get it. - 

“ When this taste first developed itself, I imagined that I could paint it 
out; and, in utter ignorance of my own nature, I worked day and night 
at a picture which I had Tong neglected: the subject was King John 
signing Magna Charta—but my thoughts were far away; my room 
was filled with busts of the eminent composers, and almost insensibly my 
historical figures became groups of deceased musicians: Mozart it was 
who signed the bulwark of English liberty, whilst Handel was by his 
side, and Beethoven looked sternly over his shoulder. 

“ From this time it became pretty evident to me that it was useless 
to fight against my growing fondness for the art, and I resolved hence- 
forth to devote an hour a day to the practice of the violin. This had the 
effect of calming my feelings, and, what had before distracted my atten- 
tion, became now a delightful relaxation. By the time I had ‘been 
turned out of three very agreeable lodgings, I managed to play well 
enough to be called a ‘ musical gentleman,’ and my landlady not only 
allowed me to continue my performance undisturbed, but would often, 
accompanied by her daughter, sit with me in theevening, and praise me, 
I fear, far beyond my deserts. 

“ But my great desire was:now to hear music. I had read of Beethoven, 
Mendelssuhn, Mozart, and other great men, and I felt that a new era of 
existence was about to dawn upon me: I would now revel in the poetry 
of sound, as I had before revelled:in the poetry of colour, and my studio 
should in fature be enriched by specimens of each. With the prospect 
of a feast uf music before me, I should‘paint with additional vigour, and, 
instead of sitting through @ dreary play at a theatre, my leisure hours 
should now be spent in the concert:room. : 

“ Such were a few of the'thoughts which passed through my mind in the 
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days of my ignorance, but, as you shall see, I was'very shortly doomed to 
be painfully enlightened. Day after day did I wander through this 

metropolis, in the hope of finding any place where the compositions 
of the first masters were to be heard in exchange for a sum whieh should 
come within my means. Concert-bills, it is true, were to be seen in 
plenty, and tickets were ‘ to be obtained at all the musi¢-shops,’ but, as 
these were half a guinea each, the announcement could have little inte- 
rest for me. At length I discovered that the Sinfonia Pastorale, of Beet- 
hoven, was to be played at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and the ad- 
mission being only one shilling, I resolved to go over that very evening. 
I went home, worked hard at a picture which I had then on the easel, 
and, at the appointed hour, took a front seat immediately opposite to the 
little orchestra erected upon the lake. The symphony commenced—how 
my heart beat as I listened to the strains of Beethoven for the first time 
in my life—(the lions and tigers growled awfully in the back ground, 
certainly, but that was nothing) how fully did I enter into the spirit of 
the composer's meaning—the dance—the storm — the ¢learing up — the 
thanksgiving — all were vividly before me, and so completely was I ab- 
sorbed in the beauty of the composition, that I was almost insensible to 
the restless lamentations of two children at my side, who, in the intervals 
of crying and cracking nuts, were continually asking their mother * then 
the pelicans were to be fed.’ : 

“ Beethoven’s delicious melodies haunted me the whole night, and, so 
full was I of the subject, that, happening to dine with a friend on the fol- 
lowing day, I mentioned that I had at length heard the pastoral sym- 
phony at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. He smiled. ‘ Why, my dear 
fellow, said he, ‘they do it there with wind instruments, and not as 
Beethoven wrote it, for an entire orchestra.’ ‘ No, no,’ said I, wishing 
to appear quite at my ease; ‘ not as Beethoven wrote it—oh no, of 
course not; but it’s the same thing.’ 

“¢The same thing!’ said he. ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ Then laying his 
hand upor my shoulder,‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘ if you want to hear 
the works of the great composers, take my advice—pay your guinea, and 
go to the Philharmonic.’ 

“The man was a rich publisher, and had screwed me down to a guinea 
and a half for a water-colour drawing that very day. 

“ The truth was now fully before me, and I became instantly convinced 
of the real extent of my presumption. I had no business to love the 
art: music was not for me, and such as me: the treasures of Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and many others, could only be reached by means of a 
golden key—mine happened to be of silver, and I must take the coase- 
quence. 

“ T have no wish, however, Sir, to entertain you with my lamentations 
upon the subject, but to propose a remedy, which, it appears to me, 
requires but to be prominently put forth, to ensure the cordial support of 
those privileged persons to whom, by right of superior wealth, the enjoy- 
ment of the finest musical works, at present, solely belongs. 

‘* In looking around us, we perceive that the philanthropy of the rich, 
in our present unequal state of society, has provided for the afflicted and 
famishing poor, without any other reward than the internal conscious- 
ness of benefiting their fellow-creatures. Charities are to be seen on 
every side ; hospitals are open for the cure of all complaints—the blind 
are admitted into a comfortable asylum, and ‘supplied with every neces- 
sary of life—the workhouse opens its hospitable doors to receive the tat- 
tered pauper, whilst the mere hungry mendicant gets a ticket for soup 
from the Mendicity Society. 

“ Now I do not complain that music should remain as it is, a mere 
aristocratic luxury, but I would humbly suggest, that the true English 
virtue, Charity, should step in here, as it has already done in the before- 
meéntioned instances, and, recognising the claims of the needy and 
craving, take them at once under her gracious protection. Why should 
the physical appetite be pampered with charitable soup, whilst the 
mental appetite is left unthought of? I have myself, Sir, looked as 
anxiously, and as longingly, at the Hanover Square Rooms during a 
fashionable concert, as ever poor famishing wretch-stared at a cook's shop, 
and the subdued sound of the orchestra has increased my misery, even as 
the savoury odour of the rich joints has increased his. We are brothers 
in misfortune, it is true, but he has his remedy, and J am left to utter 
hopelessness. , 

“ To meet this growing evil, therefore, should now be the earnest wish 
of the favoured few, who, having hitherto kept music to themselves, are 
still desirous that it should remain so. I propose that a number of be- 
nevolent individuals should form a Charity, to be entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions. The funds arising from this should be devoted 
to the parchase of concert tickets, which should be gratuitously distri- 
buted to poor applicants, subject to the usual inquiries as to character, 
&c. The holders of these tickets should be compelled to wear an uniform 
and a badge, with the name of the Charity stamped legibly upon it; and, 
in order more completely to identify them in the concert-room, a separate 
row of benches might be prepared for them apart from the rest. By 














these means the aristocratic air of these entertainments would still be 
preserved, and the bounty of the Musical Mendicity Society be made ap- 
parent to all. ; 

“ Many minor arrangements might, of course, strike the committee 
upon a careful consideration of the subject — for instance, a grand con- 
cert might be given to a large body of the poor annually, as the paupers 
in our workhouses are regaled at Christmas with roast beef and plam- 
pudding—but I trust that the hint I have given will at least be sufficient 
to awaken public attention to the matter. 

“ Apologising for the length of my communication, and, sincerely 
hoping that you may consider it worthy of a place in one of your ‘ mu- 
sings,’ I remain, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ Ropert TARLinG.” 








Original Correspondence. 


THE MUSIC COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
Letter II. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
April 7th, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 

I originally intended to divide this subject into three letters, but the 
second and third points I reserved, seem so dependent on each other, 
that I have since been induced to alter this intention, and blend them 
into one. 

I shall, therefore, close my remarks with the present letter. 

The former, which you did me the favour to publish, was chiefly 
devoted to the following point, viz., that authors have an equitable 
right to receive compensation for their works, wherever a new market 
was sought to be opened for the sale of them, that was not identified 
with the interests of another to which they had legally assigned that 
right. 

‘My present letter will be employed in contrasting the evil that has 
resulted, and is likely to result, from non-protection, with the good 
that would follow and accrue to the different interests at stake, by a 
general protection—brought about by legitimate means—and more 
especially to the English artist, not forgetting either the English pub- 
lisher or the foreign artist in his proper place. 

Different kingdoms and states, governed by different laws, interests, 
and communities, open distinct sources for the publicity of useful in- 
ventions and interesting works of art, and are free to make a market 
thereof, without being accused of encroaching upon the lawful rights 
of each. This shows the necessity for an international act, full and 
fair in its details, and vigorous in its practice; that shall protect all, 
and discard the word aiien from its code: accounting those whose in- 
terests it shall guard as common citizens of the world, rather than 
subjects of any geographical distinction. 

The contrary may be consistent with laws made to protect a man’s 
goods and chattels, but can never be justice towards the creations of 
his brain: and to give him the benefits in of these, it will be 
necessary that the whole civilized world s' combine in the spirit 
of mutual good will to protect them. ; 

The present disposition of the nations of Europe to be at peace with 
each other, and the good understanding that seerns daily on the in- 
crease, and springing up in all quarters of the globe, might now be 
seized upon as favourable opportunities to commence and prosecute an 
object so highly desirable, and, as England herself holds such an influ- 
ence in the universal welfare, from her shores must that protection 
fly that shall return in equal reciprocity, like the “ dove with the olive 
branch,” to cheer the saddened spirit of the depressed. Therefore, let 
‘England set the example, by the interposition of her legislature. We 
have here two interests that suffer by the non-protection of the 
foreigner, and will continue to suffer so long as this protection is with- 
held from him, and his works remain divisive of those interests. 

I mean the English musicians, and the English musie publishers. 
No doubt can exist but these parties should go hand in hand, if art in 
this country shall flourish, and our national stores be garnished with 
national emblems. Thus would native talent find a free harbour to 
range in, and our publishers become men of wealth and importance. 
Whereas, now one is almost scouted from respectable society, and the 
other looked upon wit suspicion. , . : 

The evil is derivable from one single fact, viz., the influx of foreign 
productions into this country, which are first appropriated, and then 
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multiplied for the sake of profit by common consent, if previously 
published abroad. These are already “ cut and dried” for the hand of 
the English engraver and publisher, and can be reproduced without 
risking any outlay in the purchase of copyright, and thus the spirit of 
enterprise upon native talent is excluded and sacrificed at the shrine 
of a most humiliating system of traffic. 

Yet in spite of these appalling facts, an opinion is found to exist, 
that, should the judges in the Exchecquer case decide the law to be 
contrary to the right I have been contending for, then the English 
composer will get the patronage which hitherto has been extended to 
the foreigner. The natural inference of this is, that the flood-gates 
which before made way for the torrent to rush through, are now to be 
set wide open, in order to check a current that has proved too strong 
to stem already. Was there ever such an absurd notion conceived be- 
fore ? 

If a legal decree goes forth in disparagement of the foreigner, will 
not the entire trade make common property of all foreign works, and 
eagerly clutch at those which may best serve their individual purpose 
without any fear of consequences; and thus extend ad infinitum the 
fame of those who already have too powerful a footing in our ranks, 
and how shall we fare under this new step to degradation ? 


But it will be said this can only last for a time ; as the fame of these | 


men, like the fame of most men, will have its day, and then fade and 


die and be forgotten ; and that at most a few years will be required to | 
ash | specimen of sequential writing presented in my work, is a brief piano- 
re 


clear the path for the way of the Englishman. 

What is to be done with their successors during this interim ? 
they to be annihilated as they gradually spring up ? 

Still behind all this a delusive thought remains; that when the 
judgment is given against the foreigner, the music publisher will then 
fly to that source where he may secure a monopoly so desirable to 
him, viz., the English musician. Has he shown such a disposition be- 
fore ? It would puzzle any “ big wig” to give a reason why he should 
do so now ! 

But further it may be urged, he will be compelled in self-defence to 
employ the English artist, for the competition will be so great and the 


foreign right, or rather the foreign wrong, become so common, that the | 


only source will be the Englishman after all. No such thing. The 
result of that would be the popular foreigner would be enticed to this 
country, and an additional impetus be given him to cultivate his 
talents in extracting John Bull's gold, that there would be no opportu- 
nity left for the Englishman at all. A pretty sort of prospect for us to 
look forward to ! 


aside by the unauthorized voice of the bench! Besides, it would not 
be fair if it could be ; because this continued practice has involved in- 


terests that cannot be dealt with by any veto, save that of an act of 

Suppose, for instance, the judges shall be empowered to | 
decide the matter, and they do so forthwith, what will be the predica- | 
Well, if against the | 


Parliament. 


ment of our publishers which ever way it goes ? 
foreigner, away go all their supposed copyrights, whether obtained by 


pretence or otherwise, together with all the capital they may have ex- | 
pended upon them, and immediately editions of all kinds will be issued | 


indiscriminately, and where will be the trade then ! 

On the other hand, should it go in favour of the foreigner, then will 
every person who has invaded rights to which he was entitled be liable 
to action for every infringement thereof, and heavy damages, and ulti 
mately, perhaps, be plunged in ruin. 


The reasonable hope is, therefore, that the judges will abstain from | 
giving any decisive stamp to their judgment, and that the legislature | 
| which Mr. Stimpson has thought proper to make the subject of his 


will bring the subject of international copyright before the notice of 


Parliament, and that things will continue as they are until the great | 
| former letter on the same subject, because we chose to make the witti- 


powers shall decide the difficult point. 


All these diversified interests call loudly upon the legislature of this | 
country to grant a common right, which is to be based upon the prin- | 


ciple that every man ought to receive profit by the operation of his 
talents wherever they may be valued, and made a marketable commo- 
dity, as this clearly belongs to every human being, without regard to 
country or kindred. The following are some of the benefits that would 
immediately ensue:— 

The market would become purged of the trash that so abounds, 
simply because it is foreign, and has been obtained merely for the ex- 
pense of engraving and printing. An increased value would be given 
to all kinds of copyrights, both to the seller and the purchaser. A 
genuine influence would be extended to the art itself. The heart 
burnings and jealousies in the music trade would be allayed, and room 
would be left for English talent to expand. 


Believe me, dear Sir, truly yours, 
EpwarbD CLARE. 











To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 
“ *S ORR ree April 21, 1845. 

. Flowers enti i me w! imagines that I have an 
wish to ridicule or to undervalue him. The remarks in my last letter 
which he appears to feel so sorely, were necessitated by his extraordi- 
nary, and I really believe unprecedented, assertion, that he had delibe- 
rately avowed his adhesion to an opinion, not because he esteemed the 
opinion sound, but because he longed to be attacked for agreeing with 
it. What can be said to so eccentric a reasoner ? 

Mr. Flowers complains that I did not answer his first question rela- 
tive to the six-part fugue ; but to answer such a question was impossi- 
ble. He said—“I should feel great pieasure in conversing with Mr. 
Wallbridge respecting ‘The Sequential System :’ but may I ask how a 
six-part fugue would read on his system of notation?” Now is this a 
question to be answered ? Had Mr. Flowers written down a six-part 
fugue in the sequential notation, and then brought objections against 
the facility of reading it, I could have replied to them—but to tell him 
how a six-part fugue would read is rather too indefinite an undertaking. 
If he meant by his question—can a six-part fugue be svtisfactorily writ- 
ten in the same notation, I answer, yes; perfectly so; the sequential 
system is fully competent to grapple with everybody, from Jullien to 
Bach. 


By the bye, before I dismiss this Fa of the subject, I will just ob- 
serve that the waltz which Mr. Flowers speaks of, as forming the 


forte exercise in 2-4 time—a time, in which my comparatively er 
musical knowledge justifies me in saying, no waltz was ever composed. 

The observations of Mr. Flowers about the harmonies which require 
the use of the enharmonic scale, and about harmony not being confined to 
twelve major and minor keys, only show how completely the present 
method of writing music has taken possession of him. He evidently 
cannot live pleasantly without the accustomed forms on paper. Like 
the Sicilian who abused Great Britain as an island without a volcano, 
Mr. Flowers complains of sequentialism as a system without sharp and 
flat keys. If all keys were written natural, the enharmonic idea would 
be banished from notation, and—as I have said before—would be a 
matter only for the tuner and the philosophic enquirer. I cannot, 
without wood blocks, explain to Mr. Flowers how the enharmonic ex- 
amples of the existing notation would be translated into the sequential 


| method ; but if he will study the /atter a little more deeply than he has 


yet done, he may perhaps comprehend the manner in which it would 


. | be effected. 

That the decision of the judges can produce a settlement of the | 
question, is mere moonshine in my opinion : for until an act of Parlia- | 
ment be passed, how can the custom of a long series of years be set | 


Here—for the present, at least—I close my correspondence with the 
Musical World ; and I take this opportunity publicly to thank the 
editor for his liberality in giving my very radical letters a ready and 
willing insertion. In these letters I have briefly expounded some of 
the chief points of the sequential system, and have met such objections 
as were offered. My next step will be the delivery of lectures. 

T remain, Sir, 
Your’s very truly, 
ArTHUR WALLBRIDGE. 


THE YORK AND BIRMINGHAM ORGANS. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir, 


A letter, signed J. Stimpson, appearing in the number of February 
13th of your valuable journal, which we have only just seen, wherein 
we and our pamphlet on the above organs are rather testily alluded to, 
and also our kind friend, Dr. Camidge, improperly implicated, we feel 
extremely anxious to set your numerous readers right on the points 


letter. We did not imply that this gentleman was the writer of a 


cism on the cloudy effects of the “Birmingham Atmosphere ” on cer- 
tain minds ; we only insinuated that the spirit in which it was written 
indicated the locality whence it had originated—because in that local- 
ity a spirit of jealousy, like an epidemic raging at particular seasons, 
breaks forth, especially whenever the York organ is brought into 
notice. 

Our pamphlet does show what the York organ is at present, as well 
as what is in progress and intended to be added, which latter portions 
are distinguished by the “asterisks” that are affixed to them. Dr. 
Camidge informed us that the printed specification of the Birming- 
ham organ was given to him by Mr. Hill, the builder of the Birming- 
ham organ, just a twelvemonth ago, when he told the doctor that it 
was the only correct account he had seen. It is also worthy of re- 
mark, that this printed specification had had appended to it the 
organist’s charges for exhibiting the instrument on other occasions 
than the fixed weekly public exhibitions, for which he very properly 
has a salary. 
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With respect to’ the conversation between Mr. Stimpson and Dr. 
Camidge’s son, there must be some mistake, as the latter assures us 
that he did not inform Mr. §. that his father was the author of the 
pamphlet in question ; though he did inform him that Dr. C. had cer- 
tainly taken the greatest interest in securing to the public as correct 
an account of the two organs (and also of that at Haerlem) as could be 
given, and in as simple and intelligible form as the generality of organ 
fanciers could understand, but that the only portion which actually 
proceeded from the doctor’s pen was the comparative analysis and the 
page or two before and after ; which your readers will find quite agrees 
with our reply to the letter of “ A Country Organist,” and which we 
again assert to be the fact. Dr. C.’s son, in addition, says that Mr. 
Stimpson told him “that the Birmingham pedal pipes had been design- 
edly made larger than those in the York organ, and that the CCCC 
pipes are thirty five feet in length, whilst those at York are but thirty-two 
feet ;” upon which he replied “that he must be under a mistake, as 
thirty-two feet is the fixed designation of CCCC (the longest pipe), and 
that thirty-five feet would make the pitch of such pipe two or three 
notes lower (which is contrary to the fact of the Birmingham pedals) ; 
so that if they were thirty-five feet, then three feet must go for sham.” 
In conclusion, we avail ourselves of the example Mr. Stimpson gives 
us of * * * * ” * 

We must now have a word with the writer of the letter which im- 
mediately preceded Mr. Stimpson’s, signed “B. J.” who must needs 
have a flap of his wings and a bit of chatter on Dr. Camidge and the 
York organ. Surely the doctor may be permitted the same privilege 
which Mr. 8, informs us has been exercised in the Birmingham organ, 
(or which a painter, however celebrated, uses in retouching, again and 
again, his work) of adding such stops as he considered necessary to 
produce that perfect combination, which he has been so long aiming 
at and endeavouring to obtain. “Rome was not built in a day.” And 
we do not see why improvements and additions should not be made to 
our organ as to the Birmingham one. With regard to the “very sim- 
ple, though almost chance discovery,” which two lines lower he is 
pleased to designate and mistake as an “invention,” we do not think 
the doctor need trouble himself to explain it to “J. B.” who, from his 
letter, appears to possess such wonderful powers of clairvoyance as to 
“see” through his ears, or hear through his eyes, the particular quali- 
ties and varieties of the musical tones of pipes, which only actually 
hearing with one’s ears can render appreciable to the musical senses ; 
for practice and theory do not always coincide. It is sufficient to say 
that the experiment has succeeded wonderfully well, as all who have 
recently heard the organ can testify—among whom we may include 
three talented organists who visited York Cathedral during their Eas- 
ter holiday excursion, who expressed to Mr. Pastill (the York organ 
builder, who has the charge of keeping the Cathedral organ in order 
and tune) the pleasure they-had experienced in hearing the organ, and 
also their astonishment at the immense improvement “the chance dis- 
covery” has effected throughout every individual portion of this won- 
derful instrument, so happily adapted to the various purposes it is 
required for. We may also venture to assure him and Mr. §. that it 
could no more be applied to the Birmingham organ (or perhaps any 
other, unless similarly situated), than the frog in the fable could swell 
itself out to the size of its more bulky neighbour. For, as we have a 
remark in our pamphlet, no organ could ever be made to produce such 
beauty of sound, such mellow tones, and such sublime effects, in a room 
of simple form, as in the magnificent cathedral of St. Peter of York. 

With many apologies, Mr. Editor, for drawing so largely on your’ 
space, we beg to remain 

Your obedient servants, 
ALLERSTON AND PICKWELL. 


THE BOEHM FLUTE ; OR, CLINTON VERSUS CARTE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—The. letters which have recently appeared in your journal, will, I 
trust, plead my excuse for troubling you with a few lines. There are 
three points which call for some explanation; the first is in respect to 
Mr. Carte having taken Mr. Clinton’s comparison of organ pipes; in de- 
fence of which, Mr. Carte states that neither himself nor Mr. Clinton can 
pretend to give this as new. Now, in justice to Mr. Clinton, I must say 
that he may claim it as his own idea; and for a good reason, viz., no 
other author employed it before him. If I am in error, Mr. Carte has 
merely to name the work in’which the comparison appeared previous to 
the publication of Mr. Clinton’s essay ; but, until he does do this, he must 
be contented to lie under the imputation of having taken the idea from 
that work. The second point is ‘in respect to the introduction of the 
Boehm flute. Were I to enter into all the particulars of this subject, 
it would occupy more time than I can afford, and more space-than 








you would feel inclined to allow me; besides which, it could be at- 
tended with no profitable good or useful result; I will, therefore, with all 
respect to Mr. Carte, merely observe, that he is labouring under a very 
very erroneous impression with respect to his seniority in the knowledge 
of the Boehm flute, and its manufacture by Mesers. Rudall and Rose ; 
there are circumstances connected with it with which he is entirely un- 
acquainted ; but, as these circumstances do not concern either him or the 
public, I may dismiss this subject, assuring him that Mr. Clinton played 
the Boehm flute long before he (Mr. Carte) knew it. 

The third point is in reference to a very malicious and ill-founded 
charge preferred against Mr. Clinton by your correspondent, “ An 
Admirer of the Boehm Flute,” viz., “ that Mr. Clinton’s Essay is not tor 
the Boehm flute, but for a French innovation upon it; and that he now 
disowns it, by playing upon the original Boehm flute.” I am at a loss to 
imagine what your correspondent could have had in view by making such 
a statement. I know for a fact, that Mr. Clinton teaches from his Essay 
as usual, and still recommends it to all who have previously learned the 
old flute, for whose use it is expressly written, and, also, that it is written 
(as the title expresses) for the Boehm flute, as manufactured by Messrs, 
Rudall and Rose ; that Mr. Clinton continues to play upon the Boehm 
flute, and has done so without any intermission ever since he first intro- 
ducedit. I trust that this explanation will be satisfactory to your readers. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
An UnpiasseD AMATEUR. 


THE PERFECT FOURTH. 


No. I. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, London, March 24th, 1845. 

The letters which have appeared.in your valuable journal, on the sub- 
ject of the “perfect fourth,” must lead those who are in a condition to 
form an impartial opinion, to the conclusion that it is a dissonance. 
Even those who are most obstinate in maintaining its consonancy, are 
obliged to admit that it is very often positively dissonant ; and, allowing 
that no interval can be at the same time dissonant and consonant, have 
no other way of getting over the difficulty than by asserting it to be, in 
the latter case, no longer a fourth, but an eleventh. Now, practically, 
an eleventh is an absurdity. We cannot, in any way, go beyond the 
seven primitive notes in the diatonic scale, without repeating them, sub- 
ject to precisely the same rules as in their original positions. Thus, a 
ninth, although by some considered a distinct chord, is nothing more 
than a chord of the seventh; the ninth suspending the octave of the 
root. We thus find that distance treated in all good composition, for 
the simple reason that it is not possible to employ a note, and its sus- 
pension, at the same time. If, then, the chord of the ninth is a fallacy, 
the chord of the eleventh must be @ positive absurdity. I am aware that 
it has a place in the treatises of Rameau, Kollmann, and other old theo- 
rists, but, like the diminished and dissonant triads and tetrads, of which 
Mr. Flowers has lately said so much, it has long ceased to be recognised 
by rational or practical musicians. A third is equally consonant, be it 3, 
10, 17, or more notes distant from a given base; and a fourth, if disso- 
nant as an eleventh, must be equally dissonant as a fourth, in spite of all 
the wire drawn calculations and logical or mathematical demonstrations. 

With regard to the “ enharmonic question,” much has been written to 
show that it should proceed— F, G flat, F sharp, G; but nothing like 
proof has been given. Mr. Flowers says he has a “ musical illustration 
to show any gentleman how it should be written ;” and asks—“ is this no 
argument?” At present it can be none; but if Mr. Flowers possesses it, 
why does he withhold it? Surely it would have more genezal interest 
than the particulars he so freely enters into relative to his intimacy or 
nonintimacy with Mr. Clare, Mr. Molineux, &c.; matters in which the 
public cannot possibly sympathize with him. As this boasted proof is 
only talked about, it can be no ment ; and we may conclude that it 
is, although satisfactory to Mr. Flowers, not of a kind to satisfy im- 
partial judges. 

Mr. Flowers has thought proper to bring his purely private affairs 
before the public, which I think injudicious; but, to avoid mistakes, and 
that I, at least, may not be stigmatized as a “ serpent friend” or “a 
mean-souled sycophant, who would destroy the peace of families, and, 
whilst in the act; smile in their faces under the garb of friendship,” I will 
take this opportunity of saying that [ have not, nor have ever had, nor 
have ever even wished to have, the honor of Mr. Flowers’ acquaintance, 
nor am I acquainted with any of his acquaintances; my knowledge of 
him, and his opinions, being gained entirely and exclusively from the 
letters of his which have appeared in the “ Musical World” and “ Exa- 
miner.” ‘The opinions he has thus publicly expressed are,. of course, 
open to public scrutiny; and, if they could not be maintained, should 
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never have been advanced. Mr. Flowers is so evidently accustomed to 
dictate on musical matters, in his own particular circle, that I can readily 
understand his surprise and indignation at the little consideration his 
dicta receive in a more extended arena. His experience will now show 
him that greatness is comparative. ; 

It was almost unnecessary for-Mr. Flowers to inform us that “ his 
earlier connexions were with gentlemen of a different calling to that of 
music ;” his opinions so evidently showing that his study of music is not 
of long standing, and that, however original, he was never originally in- 
tended for a musician. 

Mr. Edware Clare, in a P.S. to his last letter, makes some observa- 
tions (alluding, I am aware, to my assumed signature) which would lead 
your readers to suppose that I am of “ the feminine gender,” and accuses 
Mr. Flowers of want of gallantry to your “fair correspondent.” Now, 
although I have every desire to be considered a fair correspondent in one 
sense, I have no wish to be thought one in the sense Mr. Clare infers. 
I therefore beg, by asserting that the contrary is the case, to acquit Mr. 
Flowers of the serious charge of want of gallantry. 

Although I have already occupied too much of your valuable space, I 
cannot conclude without disclaiming altogether the qualities Mr. Flowers 
would attribute to me, namely, instability and fickleness. If he has read 
my letters attentively, he must admit that I have been both stable and 
constant in my opposition to those of his opinions which I considered 
erroneous. He surely can find no fickleness in my opinions of alla 
capella fugues, nor any instability in my opinion of the Contrapuntists’ 
Society; nor will he find me more inclined to waver on the subject of 
the perfect fourth, or that of the enharmonic scale, unless he can bring 
eonvincing proof to substantiate his position. If he can do that, I will for 
once be fickle, and acknowledge him to be right. 

I am, dear Sir, yours most respectfuily, 
Musica. 


THE PERFECT FOURTH. 
No, II. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, Dublin, March 24th, 1845. 

The following quotation from en old and excellent writer on the 
“ Theory of Music” may not be uninteresting to the “ knights ofthe per- 
Sect fourth.” It may have the effect of displaying both sides of the 
“ shield,” and producing “ perfect” harmony. ” 

“ When the key admits a 4th, the concord is of the 4th. 

* When the 2nd admits a 4th, the concord is of the 5th. 

“ When the 5th admits a 4th, the concord is of the key. 

“ Hence the interval of that note which admits a 4th is in fact a 5th. 
Therefore two 4ths are no more allowed in consecution than two Sths. 
And hence likewise the interval of the 4th, which I have called an Im- 
proper Concord, appears to be of a “middle nature,” between Concord 
and Discord ; being a 4th in name and appearance, in the natural order 
of sounds; yet a Sth in name and effect, in composition, as member of 
that chord wherein it makes a part of harmony.” 

(Rev. John Trydell, A.D., 1766.) 
I am, dear Sir, very respectfully yours, 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Mr. Editor, 

It is not often that I address you in this epistolary style, but I hope 
that the subject I am going to broach will be a sufficient excuse for my 
so doing. I have observed lately, in your paper, letters from “ Musica” 
and Mr. Wallbridge, upholding the sentiment of simplicity in the art of 
music. Perusing these letters brought back to my mind the subject of 
the C clef, and its advantages. I have often wondered what should be 
the advantage of this cleff; it certainly makes a score more’ difficult to 
interpret; and why should not an arbitrary sign on the signature of the 
G clef effect the same end, that of playing the notes written an octave 
Jower, without adding the difficulty of another clef. I have often thought 
that its continued use arose from professors first having to learn it before 
they could comprehend the works of the great masters; and that during 
this study they have attained a proficiency in its use that has made them 
forget its difficulty. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you or some of your ingenious 
and sensible correspondents would give a little of their time, genius, and 
stationary to the explanation of this subject. 

Yours, &c. 
Grorce Bovcuain. 








DOMESTIC MUSIC FOR THE WEALTHY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


50, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, 
ir, March 29th, 1845. 

When I had the pleasure of addressing to you my nineteenth letter on 
the above subject, rather more than a twelvemonth since, I little dreamed 
that any cause would prevent, for a period so considerable, a renewal of 
that gratification. But continued weakness, with claims on my time and 
energies that would take no denial and seldom brook delay, have con- 
joined to make it a matter of necessity to lay aside any labour it was just 
and possible to postpone. Two or three facts have, however, lately come 
to my knowledge, bearing in such degree on the subject of my former 
communications as to induce me to struggle with opportunity for at least 
@ temporary renewal of the discussion. First—I have been informed on 
authority which appears unquestionable, that a nobleman who has always 
distinguished himself by his patronage of the fine arts intends the form. 
ation of a small domestic band for the entertainment of himself and 
friends. This is a matter for unmixed gratulation to the friends of the 
art: it is a beginning—an example worthy to be followed—and that will 
assuredly find imitators. The pleasvre I feel at the news is of too pure 
a kind to permit the admixture of any ill feeling, or I could almost find 
it in my heart to smile at those who have derided me. I must be per- 
mitted to think that the members of our aristocracy will not in perpetuity, 
one and all, prefer horse jockies’ grooms, and other servants, idle or in- 
jurious, as members of their establishments, to musical scholars and 
artists. Intellectual recreations are every where taking the place of those 
that are senseless and coarse. And this change, sir, is not confined to 
any one section of society: many an artizan whose habit it was in the 
* good old times” to repair to the alehouse after his day’s labour, now 
finds a better relief in an hour spent at his singing class. Is it utopian 
to think that a growing number of noblemen and gentlemen will think 
their evenings better bestowed upon the fine arts than in a three hours’ 
sitting with an enemy who “ steals away the brains.” One of the highest 
physiological authorities of our day speaks of music as eminently adapted 
to promote the health of the nervous system, and as an admirable pre- 
paration for the sleeping hours. The second fact to which I wish to call 
your attention and that of your readers, is, that in the proceedings of the 
only public institution for social recreation, established in London since 
the appearance of my pamphlet, music is made to occupy a prominent 
place; one evening in each week being appropriated to its social enjoy- 
ment by the members and subscribers. I allude to the British and Fo- 
reign Institute in Great George Street, Hanover Square. Is not this a 
very close approximation to the adoption of a suggestion in my tenth 
letter? It matters not whether the proceeding be a consequence of that 
suggestion or not, the establishment and the recreation have been 
esteemed to possess a mutual adaptation, and this was the substance of 
my plea. The third fact to which I desire to advert, is, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s private band is now completely transformed from that of an ex. 
clusive wind orchestra (its original form) to that of an excellent chamber 
band, in which stringed instruments are duly mixed with the pipe and 
reed, as is usual with other and larger musical establishments. To 
whatever cause this change is to be attributed (it may be the natural 
good taste of our sovereign or her consort), it should be a matter of re- 
joicing to the well wishers of the art, for this reason, pre-eminently, that 
this establishment is very likely to be regarded by some as a model for 
imitation. Now it is certain, that an exclusive wind band reminds one, 
when it speaks, far more of a “field day” than of fireside enjoyments; 
and that its constituent parts are less adapted to the refinements of 
chamber music, and to the varied combinations I have before spoken of, 
than those of a mixed orchestra. Postponing, through necessity, for the 
present, the further prosecution of the subject, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry J. BANISTER. 





Miscellaneous. 


Tue Princess’s.—Auber’s comic opera, Le Due D’ Olonne, 
was produced here on Monday, the 15th, with great effect, and 
will, we predict, have along run. It is in every way adapted to 
the general taste, being lively, new, and studded with delicious 
melodies throughout. The plot is admirably constructed and 
full of surprising situations. We think it a thankless and use- 
less task to anticipate the hearer’s curiosity by unravelling the 
story. We shall, therefore, succinctly state that the libretto is 
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comic and entertaining ip the highest degree, and as a mere 
comedietta would well afford two hours’ amusement. The 
music is very characteristic, and though somewhat, heavy in 
the first act, improves and proceeds with increasing interest to 
the end, Among the concerted pieces, the chorus of nuns, 
commencing the second act, has, we think, the chief merit. It 
is dramatic aod vigorous, partaking largely of Auber’s style; 
and displaying that happy instrumental colouring so peculiarly 
his own. A treble serenade from the king’s band, sung in turns 
behind the scenes by the tenor and the bass, and in which all 
join at the end, ‘is most felicitously managed, and extremely 
effective. Mr. Allen had the best music in the opera to sing, 
and fulfilled his part in a most tasteful and artistic manner. 
He sang “O! happy, blissful hour,” deliciously, and elicited 
an enthusiastic encore. This aria is one of the gems of the 
opera, and so the composer must have thought, as he recurs to 
it more than once. We were much pleased altogether with 
Mr. Allen, and must compliment him on his performance as 
_ well as his singing. Mr. Leffler personified the Duke, and 
sang the small portion of music allotted to him with effect. 
Mr. Leffler played a comic part, but he should not mistake the 
eccentricities of a Spanish don for the galimatias of an itine- 
rant clown. Miss Helen Condell quite surprised us in the 
second and third acts. Her singing in the commencement of 
the evening was rather hard and disagreeable, from her voice 
being too much forced, but she made ample amends towards 
the close, and was most deservedly encored in a brilliant aria 
in the last scene. Miss Grant seemed not altogether in force, 


and sang flat several times during the evening. These things 
will occasionally occur to the best vocalists, and we are willing 
to make every allowance for this young lady, when we remem- 
ber how charmingly she sang in the “Crown Diamonds” with 


Madame Thillon. She delivered a pretty, smooth song of Mr. 
Horn’s, introduced in the last act, with much taste, and was 
encored. The opera is got up with great care, and reflects 
credit on the establishment. Praise is also due to Mr. C. Horn 
(conduetor) — Mr. Lovell Phillips (chorus master)—and Mr. 
F, Eames (leader of the orchestra). 


A New Propicy.—Wonders will never cease. A little 
boy, scarcely six years of age, was brought to us the other day, 
by his father Mr. Mills, a respectable artist from Cheltenham. 
He is obliged to stand upon a book to get command of the key 
pias of the pianoforte——and what, reader, do you think he 

s? Nothing less than fugues by J. S. Bach, Handel,and Van- 

all which he executes from memory, with wonderful point, and 
th style of a true artist. He also played a rondo by Kalkbren- 
ner—but with evident distaste, his sympathies (the little hero !) 
being with the profoundest music of the great masters of fugue, 
Bach and Handel. Such precocious ability, if properly trained 
and developed, may lead to marvellous results. Perhaps—who 
can say—to a new Mozart? The name of this clever litle boy is 
John Sebastian Mills. He was born on Bach’s birthday and 
was christened. John Sebastian, for luck. Six months ago 
he began his notes—and now he plays fagues from memory ! 
Wonders will never cease ! 

Tue Distin Famriry have just returned to town, after a 
very highly successful tour in the Provinces; their first public 
appearance in London, will take place at Mrs. Alfred Shaw’s 
concert, on Friday evening, at the Hanover Square Rooms.— 
Olivier’s Concert Journal. 

Leorotp pE Meyer is expected daily in London. Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, have announced the immediate 
publication of several of this eminent pianist’s compositions, of 
which they have purchased the copyright, 








Mr. Baxzr, the worthy secretary of the “ British Society 
of Musicians,” gave his annual concert at Erat’s Harp Saloon, 
on Thursday evening. The following was the programme— 


PART I. 

Duet, pianoforte, introducing the “ Welton Sages 9 
Mr. H. B. Richards and Mr. C. E. Stephens .. 

Song, Mr. Handel Gear (Amilie) .... 0.004. 

Cavatina, Miss Rainsforth, “ All care to air bestow- 

ing,” . Meyerbeer. 

Duet (MS. yy] Miss Steele and “Miss Duval, ‘@ Farewell 
to thee? summer.” 

Ballad, Miss H. Groom, “ ‘My Rhoda shone in ieauty 
bright.”.. eae 

Ballad, Miss Rainforth, « Auld Robin Gray.” 

Solo, clarionet—Air, with variations, Mr. Key.. 

Song (MS.), Miss Steele, “ When wearied wretches 
sunk to sleep.”. 

Ballad, Mr. Lockey, « Mary, “dear Mary! "Tist ! 
awake ! es 

Scena, Miss Duval. ( Omnipresence of the Deity.) 
Corno obligato, Mr. E. B. Harp er. 

New Duet, “ Autumn <<" Miss Steele and 
Miss H. Groom .... H. B. Richards. 

Recit. and Air, Mr. W. H. Seguin ¢ ‘Alexander ‘Balus) Handel. 

Trio — flute, *harp, and pianoforte — Miss y Sines 
James Wylde, and Brinley Richards . 


PART II. 
Glee (MS.), Miss Duval, Miss Steele, Mr. Lockey, 
and Mr. Calkin—“ Music pervades all nature.” .. 
Duo concertante, pianoforte and —_ Messrs. Brin- 
ley Richards and Dando... 
Cavatina, Mr. Calkin, “ Ecco il pegno ch’i io Te: possi.” 
Ballad, Miss Duval, “Hush! from all voice” 
Scena, “ Winter,” Mr. W. H. Seguin ..... se 
Song, Miss Cubit, “ True love can ne’er r forget.’ — 
Harp accompaniment, Mr. J. Wylde.. ose 
Song, Miss Groom, “ In forest glade.” 
Trio— Miss Cubitt, Miss or i and "Mr. Seguin 
“ Sleep, gentle lady!”.. wh Sir H. R. Bishop, 


Brinley Richards. 
W. M. Rooke. 


H. B. Richards. 
C, E. Stephens. 
Mohr. 

W. Watson, Jun. 
J. Whitaker. 


Barnett. 


N. C. Bochsa. 


James Calkin. 


Kalkbrenner. 
Donizetti. 
Benedict. 
Henry Westrop. 


Lover. 
Linley. 


The piano duet went off admirably, Mr. Stephens and the 
composer doing ample justice to its merits. Mr. Handel Gear's 
interpretation of Rooke’s Air was successful. Miss Rainforth 
—-who sang her two songs, consecutively, as she was obliged to 
leave early for an engagement at Drury Lane —gave great 
satisfaction by her admirable singing. The unaffected manner 
in which this lady renders every thing committed to her, can- 
not fail to win for her the sympathies of any audience. Miss 
Steele and Miss Duval sang with great effect the new duet by 
Brinley Richards, “ Farewell. to thee, summer!” The solos 
were delivered with much feeling and good taste, and the 
whole went off with great spirit. The duet was unanimously 
eneored. - Mr. C. E. Stephens’s ballad contains some excellent 
writing, and was delivered in a manner highly creditable to 
Miss Groom. Mr. Key's solo on the clarionet gave much 
satisfaction. Miss Steele introduced, for the first time, a song 
by Mr. W. Watson. The song contains some genuine phrases, 
though its character as a simple air we thought a little too 
laboured. Mr. Lockey sang with effect the song by Whitaker. 
The Scena, by Miss Duval, was highly creditable to her, both 
asa vocalist and musician. The last time we heard this com- 
position was at one of the early concerts given by the Society 
of British Musicians, at the Hanover Rooms, where it was in- 
troduced by Mr. Leoni Lee. We must not omit to express 
our satisfaction at the manner in which Mr. Harper played his 
corno obligato. The light little duet, “ Autumn evenings,” by 
Richards, went off most trippingly. It was excellently given 
by Miss Steele and Miss H. Groom, who were honoured by a 
hearty encore. Mr. Seguin deserves our thanks for the fine 
old recit. and air from Alexander Balus—when we heard him 
sing this on Thursday, we were only surprised to think that it 
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should be so seldom noticed by bass singers. Bochsa’s trio for 
flate, harp, and piano, notwithstanding the admirable perform- 


ance of Messrs. Clinton, Wylde, and Richards, is but a poor,» 


trashy affair. There is hardly the shadow of an idea in the 
whole work. The second part commenced with the well writ- 
ten and pleasing glee of Mr. Calkin. Kalkbrenner’s Duo con- 
certante went off with considerable eclat, the piano part being 
sustained by Brinley Richards, and the violin by Mr. Dando: 
The first and second movements are unquestionably the most 
effective, as the finale is rather too prosy and matter-of-fact in 
its construction. Donizetti's Cavatina and Benedict’s graceful 
ballad were admirably sung, the former by Mr. Calkin, the 
latter by Miss Duval. Mr. Seguin gave considerable effect to 
the clever Scena by Westrop. Miss Cubitt gave Lover’s song 
charmingly, and was excellently supported on the harp by Mr. 
James Wylde, a promising performer on that instrument. 
Miss Groom sang in a very pleasing style the little ballad by 
Linley. The concert terminated with Bishop's trio—sung by 
Miss Cubitt, Miss Duval, and Mr. Seguin. Mr. C. E. Ste- 
phens accompanied the vocal music. ( From a Correspondent. ) 


M. Meyrer.—We stated, in our number befofe last, that 
this clever artist had married the niece of Madame Dulcken— 
we were mistaken—Mdlle. David, now Madame Meyer, is the 
sister of that distinguished lady pianist. 


Mapame Evcenie Garcia has made a decided hit at 
Drury Lane Theatre, in conjunction with Duprez. The fine 
acting and passionate singing of these artists, has redeemed the 
insipidity of the‘music of Donizetti’s feeblest opera—Lucia di 

mmermoor. A New Opera, by Balfe, is in rehearsal, in 
which we believe the fascinating Madame Thillon will reappear 
before an English audience. Miss RAinFrortu has announced 
Fidelio for her benefit. Staudigl is to be the Pizarro. HER 
Masesty, Prince Albert, and suite will attend, in state, a 
performance of Guillaume Tell, to-night, at Drury Lane The- 
atre. Duprez will, of course, be one of the principal attractions. 


M. ArBAvN, the most celebrated performer on the cornet-a- 
piston in the French capital, has arrived in town. He will 
form one of Collinet’s corps d'orchestra this season.— Morning 
Post. 


Sicnor Marras has arrived in town and has already 
announced a concert at the Hanover Square Rooms. In addition 
to the attraction of the Signor’s own finished and elegant 
singing, the celebrated pianist, Mr. W. Vincent Wallace, whose 
reputation from one end of America to the other, is almost 
unprecedented, is announced to perform two of his own com- 
positions, with orchestral accompaniments. Mr. Wallace is an 
Irishman by birth, and for many years led the band at the 
principal theatre in Dublin. Since then he has travelled 
over every part of the new world, where he has acquired as 
much fame by his unassuming and gentlemanly deportment as 
by that extraordinary facility on two instruments—the violin 
and pianoforte—which has won him the repute of an Ernst and 
Thalberg combined. We are mistaken if Mr. Wallace be not 
one of the great stars of the present season, which is the more 
gratifying to us from his being a British artist. As we have 
been favored by Mr. Wallace’s London publisher with several 
of his compositions, we shall say no more of him now, but pro- 
mise our readers full particulars of his career, and a lengthened 
notice of his distinguished talents as a composer and as a 
performer on the two noblest of instruments, in a future number. 
M. Sainton, Madame Albertazzi, Herr Staudigl &c. will 
add their powerful assistance to the attraction of Signor Marras’ 
concert. 








Tue SeventH Concert or Ancient Music took place 
on the 16th instant, under the direction of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert. Conductor, Sir H. R. Bishop; Leader, 
Mr. Loder ; Organ, Mr. Lucas. 
The National Anthem, God save the Queen .........00. 
Overture (Gabrielle d’Estrée.).....ccccccccccsecsesscees 
Chorus, O the pleasures of the plains. (Acis and Galatea.).. 
Aria, Mad, Caridori, Chi vidi mai, (La Famiglia Svizzera.) 
Recit, Herr Staudig!, Ah si, miei fidi : 
Aria, Ardo d'un cieco amore. ...... (Fanisha.).... 0+ +0 
Concerto, Emilio del Cavaliere, A.D. 1600, and Romanesca, 
of the fifteenth century. 
Quartetto, Caradori, Mario, Staudigl, and Lablache, Qui 
fredda sta, (Passionne.) .....scecccesceesercsecece 
Quartetto, Caradori, Mario, Staudigl, and Lablache, Che dird 
che far degg’io, (La Villanella rapita.)......+0.++++ 
Selection from the Opera of Cythere assiegée........000+08 
Overture, (La Villanella rapita)......s0seesceceeesceves 
Aria, Miss Barrett, So torno, A.D. 1644 ........seeeeees 
Chorus, God is our refuge, A.D. 1765 .......s0eeeseeece 
Aria, Staudigl, Saro giusto, YY vere cccccccesecccces 
Spanish Vilhancico, A las armas, Soto di Puebla, A.D. 1520 
Arietta, Signor Mario, Se nel ben, A.D. 1680.......++++ 
Septetto, Cari, quello ch’io dispongo, La Famiglia Svizzera 
Chorus, Hail, children’s children, King Stephen .......... Beethoven 
The concertos were performed by Messrs. Loder, Hill, 
J. F. Loder, Hatton, Ciebra, Wright, Ventura, Dragonetti, 
and Lucas, on some singular old instruments, rummaged for the 
occasion out of the dust of obscurity, the effect of which was as 
of a tooth comb, covered with paper, blown upon with the 
breath, forced through the upper and under rows of teeth 
slightly compressed. Nothing could have been more melan- 
choly and less musical. The row of young beauties from the 
Royal Academy, who looked very provoking and sang to per- 
fection, were deservedly encored in their Vilhancico—which, in 
other words, signifies glee. 


Mr. WItson is continuing his pleasant entertainments on 
Scottish melody, at Wornum’s Rooms, Store Street, with the 
greatest success. The healthy tone of these truly musical and 
poetical performances, will ensure their lasting popularity. 
Mr. Wilson is encored on every occasion, four or five times 
during the evening. Mr. Land’s pianoforte accompaniment is 
marked by its usual unaffectedness and musician-like taste. 


Mr. Lover is proceeding prosperously with his Irish Even- 
ings at the Concert’ Room in the Princess's Theatre. 


Miss Doxsy has returned from Ireland. She was engaged 
to sing at the Anacreontic Society, in Belfast, and the Philhar- 
monic Society, in Dublin, at both of which towns Miss Dolb 
is a great and universal favorite—which, all things poacher 
isnot to be wondered at. 


Vocat ItLustaTions oF SHELLEY.—No. 3 of this 
collection of songs, to the immortal lyrics of Shelley, by 
Mr. J. W. Davison, will be published by Messrs. Wessel and 
Co., in a few days. The subject is the’song of Beatrice, from 
the sublime tragedy of the Cenci, beginning with the words 
“ False friend wilt thou smile or weep.” 


Mr. Henry Lincoxyn’s lectures on the works of Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, and Spohr, have created a favorable 
sensation in Manchester. The Manchester press are loud in 
their praises of Mr. Lincoln both as a performer and a lecturer, 
and his clever sister, Miss Marian Lincoln, is no less warmly 
panegyrised for her vocal illustrations. . 

- M. Jutiren has addressed a letter to the Sunday Times, 
through his solicitor, in which he has fully cleared himself from 
the aspersions of that journal relative to a recent case of the 
infringement of certain of M. Jullien’s copyrights by a widow 
lady. 


Mehul. 
Handel. 
Weigl. 
Cherubini. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Two Paces oF Review nezt time. Our answers to Correspondents will 
be also given at length in our next—as also an article on the Royal Aca- 
demy eoncert, J. MoLingux, next week. 








Avbertisements. 
MR. HENRY RUSSELL 


(From America,) will give his 


VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT 
THIS EVENING, April 24th, 1845, at the Queen’s Concert Room, Hanover Square. 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. Mr. Russell will sing the following songs : 
—The Slave Ship. The General’s Last ey A Pg Gambler’s Wife. Cato’s 
Soliloquy. The Chair Truck. The Life Boat, & 


KIRKMAN AND SONS’ FONDA PIANOFORTE 


Will be used on this occasion. Reserved Seats, 3s.; Tickets, 2s.: to be had of the 
Secretary, at the Institution, and of the principal Music Sellers. 





MRS. GORDON 


(From Edinburgh) has the honor to announce that her FIRST. 


EVENING CONCERT 
Will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on TUESDAY, APRIL 29th, to 
commence at eight o’clock precisely. Vocalists—Mrs. Gordon, Miss Macadam, and 
Mr. R. Macphersou. Conductor, Mr. Macpherson. Tickets 3s. each, and Reserved 
Seats 5s. each. May be obtained at all the principal Music Warehouses, and of Mrs. 
Gordon, No. 8, Philpot Terrace, Maida Hill. 





HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


SIGNOR MARRAS 


Has the honor to announce that his 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
Will take place at the above rooms, on SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1845, when will be 
performed the most select pieces from the New Operas. The eminent pianist Mr. 
W. V. WALLACE will perform some of his latest compositions. Also the celebra- 
ted violinist, Mr. Saiuton, and Signor Pietro Miuoja (voce di baritono) from the 
Royal Theatre of Milan, his first appearance in London, Madame Albe' » and 
Signorina Vera (mezzo soprano), her first appearance in London. To commence at 
Two o’clock. Reserved Seats, 15s. each, to be had of Signor Marras. at his residence, 
87, Piccadilly. Tickets 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 
and Messrs. Addiaon and Hodson, Regent Street; Mr. Chappell, Mr. Ollivier, and 
Messrs, Leader and Cock, Bond Street; Sams’ Library, St. James’ Street ; Messrs, 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street ; Messrs. Collard and Collard, Cheapside ; 
Messrs. Rolfe and Son, Cheapside ; Mr, W. Hawes, 335, Strand ; Monsieur Jullien 
Regent St. ; and Messrs. Martin and Co. 87, Piccadilly, Cagrogymnan Establishment. 


Mr. C. SALAMAN’S GRAND CONCERT, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 


COVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
On FRIDAY MORNING, l6th of MAY, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


Under the most distinguished patronage. Vocalists—Madame Dorus Gras, Miss 
Birch, and Herr Staudigl. The undermentioned artistes have kindly promised their 
gratuitous assistance—Mesdames Shaw, M. B. x Dolby, Steele, Lucombe, Chat- 
field, H. E. Salmon ; Messrs. De Revial, Ansell, Lee, Machin, and John Parry. M. 

Sainton, violin ; Mr. Ellis Roberts, ape Bad and Messrs. Loder and T. Cooke. 

The band and chorus will be comprising the élite of the 
Opera and the Ancient and Philharmonic pte and the principal members of 
the London Choral Society. Tickets Half-a-Guinea, Reserved Seats One Guinea 
each, for which an early application is recommended. Particulars may be obtained at 
the principal music warehouses, and of Mr. Salaman, 36, Baker Street, Portman Sq. 











WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 281u, at EIGHT o’Ctoc, 
Mr. Wilson will give his Entertainment on 


HIGHLAND MELODY AND SONG. 


The doors will be opened at Half.past Seven, and the Entertainment terminate at 
Ten. No more Tickets are issued for the Front or Reserved Seats than the can 
conveniently hold, and parties are recommended to be in their Seats before Eight 
o’Clock. Pianoforte, tr. Land, 

PROGRAMME. heagi —** My Heart’s in the Highlands,” “‘ The Maid that tends 
the Goats,” ‘* The Bard’s Legacy,” “ Will ye gang wi’ me, Lizzie Lindsay?” La- 
ment.—* Ochoih ochri, oh !” — “The M‘Gregor’s Gathering,” “ Rob Roy’s 
Lament.” Lilt. Rob M'Gregon fs come 1.” Song.—* Farewell to Lochaber.” 

logue Song.—‘“ Come under my plaidie.” Crune.—‘ Phroo, pbroo, ie bonnie 
cow.” Gathering Tune.—“ Pibroch o’Donuil Dhuibh.” Highland Boat Song.— 
“ Row weel, m Song.—“ The Reel 0’ Pullegoran 
ckets, 2s., vate Boxes for Six, 15s. Eight persons, 
£1, Tickets ' may be had at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co. ‘s, and Messrs. Addison 
= Hodson’s, R it Street; Messrs. Duff and Hodghou's Oxford Street; Mr. 
tant tere Mr. Ollivier’s, and Mr. F. C. Leader’s, New Bond Street; Mr. H. Fen- 
Strand ; Messrs. Monro and May’s, 11, Holborn Bars; Messrs. Keith, 
seta and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside ; and at the Music Hall. Books of the words, 6d, 








|\CLEMENT WHITE’S NEW DUET, 


“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 
Sung with the most distinguished applause by 


THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
At the concerts of 
THE MELOPHONIC SOCIETY. 
(Just Published.) 


T. PROWSE, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Under the patronage of Her Majesty, the Queen, a Practical Analysis of the 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF HARMONY AND MODULATION, 


Simplified and explained in a novel manner. The Work consists of—1. The Model 
Seale.—2. The Harmonical Circle.-—3. The Practical Exercise Book.—4. The Prac- 
tical Analysis Guide to the preceding. It is well adapted to Class Instruction, and 
will be found of great assistance to the Pianoforte Student. Communications may be 
addressed to the Authoress, 3, Soho Square. 


LONDON: CRAMER, BEALE, & CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
MENDELSSOHN’S CHORUSES TO ANTICONE, 
For Pianoforte Solo.. 5 0 

Ditto March from the Midsummer Nights Dream, for Military Band, 


score and parts .....+++++ ec deccccccccccsccccccccccccesccceoss 4° 
J. STERN—THE WOODBIRDS, et for Soprano - Sam 
a new Edition of......... evedeccccesccecce Cecececcceesoceccece 2 6 


CAMPAGNOLI’S METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN, Saiinaei by 
ilton, complete, or in parts, 7s. each...... 22 
J. J. EWER AND CO., Bears Street ; See Foreign Music 
Roman Strings in London, 
N.B. A vas Concerto, by Mendelssohn, in the Press. 


Peter esereseseee 





MESSRS. WESSEL & CO. 


Having since the dissolution of Partnership with Mr. Stapleton been actively em- 
ployed in the Publication of new Works, solicit the attention of Professors and 
Amateurs to their highly valuable Catalogue, which it is their intention to continue 
to enrich with the names of authors of the highest standing. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, & VIOLONCELLO. 


Series, No. & a Goes Trio, in A minor, Op. 124, 15s., by L. Spomr. 
ifteenth ditto, Op. 167, 12s., by REISSIGER. 
> Seoend ditto, Op. 123, 15s. by L. Spour. 
49, First ditto, Op. yt 13s. 6d, by Kattrwopa. 
This Series contains all the best Trios by Reissiger, Mayseder, Hummel, and 
eighteen by BEETHOVEN, not to be found in any other Collection 
The same TRIOS also for PIANOFORTE AND VIOLONCELLO, arranged by 


J. CLINTON. 
THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 


The Overture and the whole of the Airs, for Piano Solo, £1 8s. 6d. 
Musard’s popular Quadrilles, Solo and Duet, 4s. each. 


BOSISIO. 


Upwards of fifty sets of Quadrilles and Waltzes by this popular author are pub- 
lished, to which several new sets will shortly be added. 








MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Songs, Op. 57, dedicated to Miss Dolby, are now published-separately, including 
the admired “ ZuLErma.” 
MOLIQUE. 


Six Songs, Op. 25, expressly written for Wessel and Co.’s Series of German Songs, 
are publishing with translations by C. J. Riethmuller, among which is “Com- 
dearest come,” by Painck ALBERT. 


CHOPIN. 


3me Ballade, 52, 4s. 8me Polonoise, Op. 52, 3s. 6d. 3me Scherze, Op. 53; 5s 
wrinaeed Ons 3s. 6d. 9th Set of Mazurkas, Op. 56, 4s. 6d. 


THALBERG. 


The two latest compositions are—3mz NOCTURNO, Op. 51, (dis) 3s., anda 
Grand Fantasia on the Grand March by Berlioz. entitled 


L’APOTHEOSE DE NAPOLEON. 
(Catalogues gratis.) 
NO. 67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 


Price 6s. 
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THE CHIROGYMNAST; 
OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 


Approved of by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti- 
tute of France, and by all the first rate Composers and Professors of Music in England 
and on the Continent; and adopted at the Royal Academies of Music, in every 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments. 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 
SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK, 
To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
A Letter from Mr. Zimmermann, Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal Musical 
Academy, Paris. 
November 24th, 1842. 


Sir,—Until now I have always been adverse to any mechanical apparatus for the | 


study of the Pianoforte; but your Chirogymnast is so very ingenious, and appears to 
me so efficient in promptly obtaining the necessary mechanism of the hand, that I 
promise you, as soon as your instrument shall be made known to the public, not only 
to use it for my children and pupils, but shall expect to see it adopted in the musical 
classes at the Koyal Academy, Paris. Tam, &e,, &c., 
ZIMMERMANN. 
Professor of the Piano at the Royal Academy, Paris. 





OPINIONS OF THE MUSICAL PRESS IN FRANCE. 


La France Musicale, \st of January, 1844. 


In this age, so productive of inventions of different kinds, and particularly in this 
more than ever musical period, we did expect every day to see some extraordinory 
mechanism, which could render the hitherto difficult instrumental studies and exer- 
cises a mere amusement! Well, then, this mechanism has been invented, and is 
already known throughout the world by the name of Chirogymnast, and is thus de- 


ned :— 

“ The Chirogymnast is the assemblage of eight apparatuses so combined as to ap- 
propriate and prepare the hand to the study of every musical instrument, and parti- 
cularly to that of the Pianoforte.”” 

Certainly this invention cannot give the musical sentiment the intelligence, and all 
the other indispensable qualities required in a great instrumentalist; but it will act 
most powerfully on the two former faculties, in giving the performer that force of 
expression which will enable him to reveal all the feelings and powers of his soul. 
After having duly practised on the Chirogymnaséthe different exercises given by the 
inventor in a very skilful essay all the difficulties of execution, whether on the 


. Violin, Pianoforte, Flute, &c., &c., may be considered as overcome ; this invention 


will be found of the most precious use with persons studying the Pianoforte, It has 
obtained the approbation of the musical department of the Institute, represented by 
Messrs. Cherubini, Berton, Halévy, and Carafa. The most celebrated composers have 
joined their adhesion to that of the members of the Inetitute. All the professors of 
the Conservatoire Musique, Messrs. L. Adam, Zimmermann, &c., have acknow. 
ledged that all the apparatus of the Chirogymnast are very well contrived, and that 
the pianist making use of them must acquire in a short time a most easy and brilliant 
execution, also the greatest degree of aytlity and strength attainable. With such 
properties, and thns recommended, the Chirogymnast cannot but obtain the greatest 
popularity in the musical world. It is adapted for the use of the pupils at the Con. 


TO CLERGYMEN, GARROTEES, SINGERS, ACTORS, AND PUBLIC 


EAKERS, 
MADAME MALIBRAN’S VOICE PASTILLE, 
A DELIGHTFULLY FLAVOURED LOZENGE for they manage lect to 
4 in the 
Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, and for all persons desirous of cultivatin, their 
Voices, as it ensures a good and clear articulation with Strength and Brilliancy. 
Invaluable to Performers on Wind Instruments, and for immediately allaying the 


nausea attending Sea.Sickness, Sold in Boxes at Is. 14d. 2s, 9d. 4s. 6d, & 11s. each, 
with a new and increased list of 


102 TESTIMONIALS 


of their Zficacy and Superiority from the following Eminent Professional Ladies 





and Gentlemen, 

Mr. H.Phillips | Mrs. Keeley Signor Brizzi Miss Lanza 
Mr. Wilson Mrs. Fitzwilliam | Signor C, M. Sola Miss Collett 
Mr. Templeton | Mrs. W. H. Seguin) Signor Lanza Miss Pyne 
Mr. H. Russell | Mrs. Clifford Signor Paltoni | Miss L. Pyne 
Mr. J. Sinclair | Mrs, Selby Herr. G. Brandt | Miss E. Badger 

| Mr. W. Harrison | Mrs Garrick Mr. G. Robinson Miss Smith 
Mr. H. R. Allen | Mrs, G. Lee Mr. H. Gear Miss J, Smith 
Mr. C. E, Horn | Mrs, G. Smith Mr. J. N. Sporle | Miss A, Taylor 
Mr. Hobbs Mad. G. Panormo | Mr. Selby | Miss L. Lyons, 
Mr. C. G, Borrani| Miss Helen Condel}| Mr. R. M. Raymond. | Miss E. Clairton 
Mr. Ransford Miss Steele Mr. H. Lea | Miss A. M. Thornton 
Mr. Weiss Miss Sarah Flower | Mr. R. Guylott | Miss Linley 
Mr. Stretton Miss P. Horton Mr. E. Hart | Miss De Pinna 
Mr. Paul Bedford} Miss S. Novello Mr. Hill Miss Leggatt 
Mr. J. Bennett Miss Betts Mr. F. Smith | Miss Bayfield 
Mr. Manvers Miss E. Lucombe | Mr. Penniker | Miss C, Barnes 
Mr. W.H. Seguin} Miss Clara Seyton | Mr. Castellari | Miss Duval 
Mr. D. W. King | Miss Fanny Cawse | Mr. Galbreath | Rev. Mr. Browne 
Mr. Barker Miss Lockey Cooper Esq. | A ci-divant Vocalist 
Mr. G Horncastle; Miss A. Williams | W. Nodes, Esq. | Madame Albe 
Mr. F. N. Crouch | Miss M. Williams | O. Coleman, Esq. | Mrs, J. Sidders 
Mr. G. Stansbury; Miss A Nunn Miss Cubitt | Miss E. Lyon 
Mr. Parry | Signor R. Costa Miss Vincent | Miss Poulter 
Madame Gradini | Signor T.N,.Giubilei] Miss Poole | Miss E. M. Lyon 








Also Mr. Distin and his Four Sons, the celebrated Performers on the Sax-horn. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor, 
MILES DOUGHTY, 





(Pharmacien, and Member of many Royal Academies of Medicine.) 

To be obtained, Retail, at Ransford’s Music Warehouse, Charles Street, Soho 
Square; Johnson, Cornhill; and at Nos. 113 and 114, Pantheon; Walduck, 
| Chemist, corner of New Bond Street; Sanger, 150, and Hanway, 63, Oxford Street ; 
Gifford, Chemist, 104, Strand; Rose, 16, Blackfriars Road; Baxter, 198, High 
Holborn; Hadfield, corner of Middle Row, Holborn; Lamplongh, Snow Hill; and 
by all Chemists. 

N.B.—The Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Boxes forwarded free by post, to any part 
of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of 1s. 6d., 3s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. in cash or postage 
stamps. 

OBSERVE THE NAME and also that these Pastilles may be taken with as much 
safety as a peppermint lozenge. All other preparations are found highly injurious. 

Sole Wholesale Agent by appointment, Mr. J. Shepherd, 12, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London—by and from whom all Chemists, &c. can be supplied. 





servatoire de Musique, and has already produced musicians promising to h 
the world by brilliancy of their execution. 
(To be Continued.) 





MR. R. RUST, 


PROFESSOR OF THE CORNOPEAN, 


Begs to acquaint his friends that he has returned to London for the season, and is 
ready to receive Pupils at his residence, 


60, WILLIAM STREET, REGENT’S PARK. 


SEVERAL CHOICE CORNOPEANS FOR SALE. 








MR. W. DORRELL 


Begs to inform his Friends and Pupils, that he has returned from. the Continent, 
and continues to give Instruction on the Pianoforte, at his residence, 


No. 43, WARREN STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 
And also at the residences of pupils. 





IMPORTANT CAUTION. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


The Public should be on their guard against unprincipled parties, who are endea- 
vouring to substitute a fictitious article them, instead of the real Lozenge. It 
is, therefore, highly necessary to see that Dr. Stolberg’s Voice Lozenge is on the go- 
vernment stamp. Vide the annexed, from the “ Dramatic and Masical Review e of 
the 15th inst.: —“‘ To Correspond — Stoiberg e. — The great success of 
this celébrated Lozenge, which has had asale un dented in articles of this de- 
scription, has, of course, led to imitations, one of w has been sent for our opinion ; 
but, compared with the original Voice Lozenge, it is a complete failure. Our corre- 
spondent is advised to obtain a box of the Stolberg Lozenge, in preference to taking 
our opinion upon their undoubted efficacy.” The real Dr. Stol Lozenge cau be 
had of every respectable chemist in Ergland, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
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WM. COODWIN, 


LIBRARIAN AND MUSIC COPYIST 


To the Philharmonic Society, Society of British Musicians, and the Royal 
Academy of Music, Musical Agent for America, &c., 


4, Upper Wellington Street (late Charles St.) Covent Garden, 


Has published the separate Chorus Parts of the following Oratorios, complete, in 
which the treble and bass cleff only are used. 





The Creation, each part Is. 0d. 
The Messiah .......... 1 9 
Acis and Galatea ... — 0 10 
Israel in Egypt ..++..... wesssiccvcee coos 9 O 


And also Single Choruses from Oratorios and Operas, and some of the most favorite 
Madrigals, also a seleetion of Services from Boyce and others, at per , Id. 

Every description of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Foreign and English, for hire, 
including all the playing dramatic pieces, as well as those of former times; also 
several newly adapted Operas, free of author’s charge, amongst which are—II Matri- 
monio Segreto. Cimarosa (the libretto founded on’ the comedy of The Clandestine | 
Marriage) ; L’Italiana in Algieri, Rossini. The Music of Euryanthe, Weber (adapted 
to an original libretto). 

MUSIC PAPER AND BLANK BOOKS, in great variety, at remarkably low prices. 


CHARLES NICHOLSON’S PLUTES. 
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oung performer, 
ropes eo First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
flat keys. Second—their quality of tone has always been unrivalled, 
and still maintains its superiority, Third— 


is one of the leading c —The strongest 
proof that need be adduced is that e any celebrity on the fiute, 
performs on those made on the principle of the latehighly Charles 


wish to be instructed on the correct principles of 


the above meester can se Lesemeenetiod to competent fessors, by applying at the 
manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD REET ” 

















‘THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





A GIPSY STORY. 


of rank and fortune, who 
me he a beautiful little 


was 
his wife, and no one had a 
and the bridegroom 

them, and told how, 


sipsy could she, 

—— ever be induced to abandon the —s life to w ‘4 
rae preserved by the friend oi 

is a kind of inversion to that of Preciosa, aE 


SS 


" Sona OF THE GIPSY GIRL. 
The Words by Cuanues Jerrenys. The Music by Strernen GLovet. 


They wiled me from my greenwood home, 
They won me from the tent, 

And slightingly they spake of scenes 
Where my young days were spent; 

They dazzled me with halls of light, 
But tears would sometimes start ; 

They thought ’twas but to charm the eye, 
And they might win the heart. 

They little knew what ties of love 
Had bound me in their spell ; 

The greenwood was my ene home, 
And there I long’d te dwell. 


They gave me gems to bind my hair, 
I long’d the while for flowers, 

Fresh gather’d by R gipsy freres 
From Nature's wildest bowers. 

They gave me books—I lov’d alone 
To read the starry skies ; 

They taught me songs—the songs I lov’d 
Were Nature’s melodies. 

I never heard a captive bird, 
But panting to be free, 

I long’d to burst his prison door, 

* And share his liberty. 


*Twas kindly meant—and kindly hearts 
Were theirs who bade me roam 
From Nature and her forests free 
To share the city’s home. 
Ah! do not chide the Gipsy Girl, 
O call me not unkind— 
I shall not find so true a friend 
As her I leave behind. 
Yet I must to the greenwood go, 
My hear? has long been there, 
And nothing but the greenwood now 
Can save me from b 


London: Published by C. JEFFERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE. 





DANSEUSES VIENNOISES. 
M. JULLIEN 


Has the honour to that he has succeeded in asing of M. Maretzek 


announce purchasing 
the EXCLUSIVE COPYRIGHT of the whole of the MUSIC of the above CELE- | 


BRATED DANSEUSES, who, after experiencing one of the most extraordinary 


at Her Majesty's Theatre by a united assemblage of rank and fashion, with an en- 

thusiasm quite unparalleled. In order that no delay should occur in issuing the 

above Music to his patrons, M. Jullien, by the aid of a new and extensive establish- 

ment, has made arrangements for the pieces performed each evening to be published 

immediately. The Pas des Fleurs, as well as the other Dances, wee A ~~ therefore 

be obtained of M. Jullien, 214, Romat Street, and of all ah Se ie-sellers. 
The R of the Danseuses Viennoises consists 


» Danses | 
de Salon, Valzes, Mazurkas, and Pas d’Ensemble, in all 32 pieces, the whole of which | 
. Maretzek, and will publish each piece | 


M. Jullien has purchased of the composer, M. 
the day after it appears at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
214, Regent Street, April, 1845. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 
Just Published for Flute and Piano, 
LA POLKA DU SALON, by Clinton .. 
(The only Polka composed for Flute and Piano) | 
SOUVENIR & STAUDIGL. Extrait Classique de Louis Spohr .... 
DAS ALPENHOM eo cece tecceees 0 
above pieces ara — for the dr drawing-roo m, being dienes, bril- 
it, an 
THREE CONCERTINOS, by F. Kuhlau (newly arranged by Clinton) 
Concertante Duettos abound in beauties, a some of Kuhlau’s happiest 
ideas, and are within the reach of players. 


To be had at F, HEHL’S Music Warehouse, 81, WELLS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, and (by order) of ail Musicsellers. 
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Mr. Manvers, 
| Recit., From Arabia’s spicy shore, by Lucom 





| Persons wishing to have the Music as performed by the 8 





TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 
Just published, Price 10s. 64., 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE BOEHM FLUTE. 
Both the and the closed G keyed Flute, pend iain gery ay hem: 
those porte with the old Flate and y an analysis of the Boehm Flute 
and of the old eight-keyed Flute, with a yond between = to enable the 
reader to judge of their relative ‘merits—by RICHARD CARTE. 


ADDISON AND HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET. 





HANDEL'S ORATORIO, SOLOMON, 


Arranged for the Organ or Pianoforte (with Vocal Score), by Dr. Jonw a of 
Cambri Bound in cloth, folio, 21s, As ane ‘ed the Sacred Harmonic” 
xeter Hall, Wednesday Evening, April 23, 


s 
IS inna ss ed toek sata Oaks es Oh nedageencdeeepen erecrs ep ccsececseses 1 

Double Chorus, Your harps and cymbals sound eo cccecese cage 3 

, Praise ye the Lord, Mr. Leffler . nebas 1 

Dubie Chosen With pines bunt aces Linde note ante 

Recit., Almighty pow’r, Mr. Leffler .... 

Air, Imperial Solomon, Mr. Manvers........ 2 

Recit., Sacred raptures, Mr. Manvers ...... $ 

Double Chorus, out the land.. neonee 1 

Recit. and Air, ’ I trace, Miss M. B. Hawes Ge tnceacocacucande 1 

Recit., And see my queen, Mr, Leffler ..... i 

Air, Bless’d the day, Miss Birch 

Recit., Ena fair ee of Nile, Mr. Leffler and Miss ae... Gonedace i 

Recit., My dearest queen, Miss 

Recit. and Air, With en th’ unshelter "d moor, ‘Miss Bireh caepeceens 

Recit., Search round the world, an eee. 

Chorus, May no rash intruder . ovenacpene 

Double Chorus, From the censer. nenasadneve 

Recit. 8 ee oe r. Leff ° an eosegeds 

Recit., My sov’reign li r. Manvers, ‘Mr. Leffter, ‘and "Miss Birch : 

Trio, ‘Words are weak. Sia Birch, Miss Lucombe, and Miss B. Hawes.. eee 

Recit , What says the other? Mr. Leffler and Miss Lucombe............ ee 

Air, Thy sentence, great king, Miss Lucombe.. 

Recit. and Air, Can I see my infant gor’d, Miss Birch .. 

Recit., Israel attend, Mr. Leffler......... 

Chorus From the east unto the west .. ° sib doce 

Recit and Air, See the tall palm, Mr. Manvers......... Covrcccecesccces® eve 

Recit. and Air, Beneath the vine, Miss Birch.. 

Quartet and Chorus, Swell the full chorus, Miss Lucombe, ‘Miss M - Hawes. 

and Mr. Leffler . 


hroi 


"Miss Lucombe and Mr. Leffler........ 
Air, Ev'ry sight these eyes behold, Miss IDO. . ce vccscoccsecerosesess 
Recit. Sweep the Miss 


Mr. Manvers......++sesesseeee 
Recit. and Chorus, Draw the tear, Mr. MapverS.....2.scccsssceses 
Reeit. Air and Chorus, Thus rolling surges rise, Miss M. B. Haw 
Recit., Thy harmony’s divine, Miss Lucombe 
Recit. and Air, Golden Mr. } 
Double Chorus, Praise the Lord . 
Recit., Adieu, fair queen, Miss M. B. Hawes ............ 
pea Every joy that wisdom knows, Miss Lucombe and Miss " 

ible Chorus, The name of the wicked ........ apeuieeea ea She 


 aueiaaa act mama inte AND SINGLE CHORUS PARTS. 


ee PID on ccd ccap cistenes 

bn wakes ce eehatY coe Alto ..ccccces. 
Viola TeMOr ..cccesevcees 
” Wind Parts Ms. 3d. per page. Y 
HANDEL’S ORATORIOS, as performed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
arranged for the Organ or Pianoforte (with Vocal Score), by Dr. Joun CLanxe, of 
Cam! , and Mr G. Perry. The “ Messiah,” folio, 12s.; “ Judas Macca- 
’ “Israel in Egypt,” 21s. ; “ Dettingen Te Deum,” 8s.; “ Jubilate,” 6s. ; 

“Samson,” 21s.; “J ” 21s.; “Saul,” 21s.; “Esther,” 21s.; “ Athalia,” 21s. ; 

“* Theodora,” ais, ; “ Coronation and Funeral ‘Anthems,” l6s. ; “ Deborah, * 2s. 


errr 





oO OBMAaES a o SC AAMOHF @ASCHCOAASMR & anca™ 


and successful careers throughout the continental cities, are every evening received | \. CTeation,” Haydn (by E. — 2is. 


Any of the Songs, Duets, Choruses, &c., from the above, may be had separately ; 
also the Orchestral Parts 
To be obtained at 9, Exeter Hall; or of J. Hart, 109, Hatton Garden. — 
aered Harmonic Society, 
should order the Exeter Hall Edition. 


SECOND EDITION, PRICE 2s. 


“THE MAIDS OF MERRY ENGLAND,” 





Composed and sung with so much applause at the concerts of the Dis in Family by 
| the composer, JAMES PERRING, is now published, and may be had of all music- 


sellers. N.B.—Persons in the country finding any difficulty in co this song 
may have it sent, post free, by remitting 2s. in stamps to the pub! 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE PHYSIOLOCY OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 


Being a Treatise on the natural powers of the vocal organ, —r. the difference 
between the speaking and singing quality of tone, and giving laws for the proper pro- 
duction of the musical voice, from its lowest to its highest pitch, by FRANK ROMER. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


LEADER AND COCK, 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street. 
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THE BOEHM FLUTE. 


Now ready for delivery, 
CLINTON’S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE .BOEHM 
FLUTE. Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author. Published only by | 


R. COCKS AND CO. 
Royal Music Institution, 
No. 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


Opinions of the Press. 

Mr. Clinton stands in the foremost rank of theoretical and practical flautists; and 
his carefully written and sensible Essay has perfectly convinced us of the truth of 
the Boehm Flute.— Musical World, October 19, 1843. 

The able treatise of Mr. Clinton proves the imperfections of the existing race or 
flutes, and points out the facility with which the im Flute may be adopted.— 
Polytechnic Review, September 23, 1843. 

We scarcely know on which to bestow the most praise, whether to Boehm for the 
invention, or Clinton for making it known to us, by means of his scientific and ex- 
ceedingly talented Essay.—Court Gazette, August 19, 1843. 

The plan of Mr. Clinton’s Essay is novel, interesting, and effective, and proves him 
to possess a thorough knowledge of both the old and new Flute, and the happy mode 
of imparting that knowledge to others.—Cerberus, August 12, 1843. 

The Boehm Flute has been adopted by Mr. Clinton, the eminent professor of the 
flute, who, in his Essay, gives an ample account of its mechanism and properties, 
with instructions and exercises for its use.—John Bull, August 12, 1843. 

Mr. Clinton’s tone on the Boehm Flute was particularly rich and mellow, and his 
execution of Boehm’s Solo in the key of E natural was beautifully neat and brilliant. 
We had always considered that key the most feeble and imperfect on the instrument; 
but his performance renders it in every respect equal to the others, not merely as 
regards power, but a perfect intonation.—Court Circular, January 6, 1844. 

Mr. Clinton, to whom the Public are indebted for the introduction of the Boehm 
Flute, performed a Solo, and the obligato in the overture to “ William Tell,” which 
rendered the superiority of that instrument most conspicuous.—Polytechnic Review, 
January 6, 1844. 


OR enrmrmrwor> 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


R. COCKS AND CO. 


Beg most respectfully to announce to their numerous Patrons, the Nobility, the 
Musical Profession, and the Public, that their stock of Pianofortes by the first 
Makers, and also those of their own make, are now ready for inspection, for sale or 
hire. Such attention has been observed in securing first-rate workmen, in the selec- 
tion of sound and well-seasoned materials, ‘in the superior finish, and to the round- 
ness and brilliancy of tone, that R. C. and Co’s instruments cannot fail to give 
satisfaction ; the main object being to furnish a coop instrument at a MODERATE 
PRICE. They are warranted to stand well in any climate, and if not approved, may 
be exchanged (with the exception only of those made to special order), if returned 
to the manufactory, free of expense, within six months from the time of delivery. 


Messrs. COCKS AND CO’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
TO QUADRILLE BANDS. 


Arranged, by B. LEE, for two violins, tenor, violoncello, and bass, flute or 

let, and cornet a piston, the ANNEN, Salon, and Heiterer Sinn Polkas, 7s. ; 

Die Elfen, Deutsche Lust, Adelaiden, Dublin, Dalkeith, and Die Tanzmeister 
waltzes, each 6s. ; and 260 other new dances for a band; ditto, military band. 


LOLLPPPPPYIPHIYYPYL ww? 


THE MESSIAH AND THE CREATION, 


Newly arranged for voices and piano, or organ accompaniment. 
BY JOHN BISHOP. 


In two handsome large folio volumes, whole cloth boards, price of each only 15s. 
The former is from Mozart’s score, and the latter from the author’s original’ copy. 
Of these unique editions Mr. John Braham is pleased to write to the publishers, 
saying :—“ After a most careful perusal of the two editions of the oratorios, the 
Messiah and the Creation, arranged by Mr. John Bishop, which you are so kind to 
present me with, I cannot withhold my most sincere acknowjedgment for the benefit 
conferred on the musical world in general by so admirable a publication. The 
arrangement is the best I have seen. The orchestral points are most accurately 
taken up and presented in so clear a light, that the musical intellect can fully appre- 
ciate all the beauties of the sublime originals.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, John Braham.” 


To be had on application, gratis, a new and complete Catalogue of R. COCKS 
and CO.’S publications for the Flute, Cornet 4 Piston, Quartets, Quintets, Septets, 
Symphonies, and Overtures for a Band; ditto for Military and Quadrille Bands ; 
Music in Score, and Scales and Tutors for every Wind Instrument. Also, just pub- 
lished, for Flute and Piano, Forde’s L’Anima dell Opera, 75 Numbers, each 3s. ; 
and Clinton’s new-Essay or Instruction Book for the Boehm Flute, 10s. 6d. Several 
Second-hand Flutes for sale. 


ROYAL MUSIC INSTITUTION, 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 
Mr. Forde’s terms for teaching the Flute may be had as above. 











7 LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


DAPLDDPIPIIO PIPPI PALA AM 


J. ALFRED 'NOVELLO 


Has just opened a Branch-Depot at 24, POULTRY, for the convenience of those 
City Purchasers, who may wish to inspect*his various Sacred and’ Classical Publica. 
tions. | An early visit is respectfully solicited. 





NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


No curtailment will be made from the original Folio Editions. 


(The separate Vocal and Orchestral parts are printed of those works to which 
an * is attached.) | 


































































































s. d. 
*Vol. 1. Haydn’s First Massin B flat. .. .. een bs das - 60 
eT Second MassinC .. .. . SUI ‘ «8 @ 
*, 3 Tiled Biase wD sa we ea eee Cee ce te te SB 
ce, & Fourth Mass in B flat .. Bertie! 28st aa dae oe 8 OS 
wie By Fifth MassinC. .. . oben? Oe 6 0 
e , 6. Sixth Massin B flat. .. .. «se 58 6 
» 7. —— Seventh MassinG .. .. .. os «+ oe 36 
\ eee Eighth Massin B flat .. .. .. ee oe - 36 
bp Be Ninth Mass in C ary mary | Pr ea 
so 10. Tenth Mass in C ° aed ee 
go Bae Eleventh Massin F . .. «+ ss es os . 20 
o tt Twelfth Mass in E flat (organ obligato) .. e a an | 
» 13. Thisteenels RGN. |. o0.. 40! reek, feo; nanse 0s os ce B.S 
a Fourteenth Mass (Kyrie and Gloria, only) .. .. .. .. 3 6 
» 15. Fifteenth Mags in. C . .. 2+, 06 ce: cc eo oo os o & 6 
* ,, 16. Sixteenth Massin B flat. .. «2 oe os «6 of «oe of 6 6 
@ 4 17. Monart’s First Mage a.G..... 00, 96.90) :90fusn:s pe we. cc ts co 8 
* ,, 18. Second Mass in Co. :00, 00 eo eon cc cc ce oo 8 6 
» 19. Tee MET 5256 eerie, Staite; 4); to 00 40 3 6 
»» 20. Fourth MassinC .. .. «+ se 06 6 oF of of o 8 0 
ai Fifth Mass in C eciRe aie eiicen! dash aul 36>. ee: “oo Mi @ 
oo ahs Sixth Mass in D ©: (emilee lege te ee) wea 8 
io Seventh Mass in B flat .. .. .. « ee so of 3 6 
» 24. Eighth MassinC .. .. .. se «+ oe ec. 00 eee 
® ,, 25. Ninth MassinG .. . ee go 06> 590° es 
»» 26. Tenth Mans in B flat 2. 12 2. 0c ‘cc 0s 00 ce oe 
sol Mbovenen mand O56 25 750 SE ok ke. oe es 
* ,, 28. Twekeee Mae MVS ie Ee ieee te ce ce wn OB 
& ,, 29. Kyrie and Gloria (13) in E flat .. 1. 6. 65 ee oe ne 
» 30. Fourteenth MassinC .. .. .e 2s ss oe oe 00 oe 
» 3l. ———— Celebrated Requiem Mass .. .. .. .. 2. os of o 6 O 
»» 32. Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus, (16) in E flat. .. .. .. s. 
oo on Goventoomt Bmp OH 0 ne ce tc ba ce ce ed 0 
t y- Short Requiem Mass) 1.04.0 4. ce ce ce we ce te cd 
* ,, Spohr’s Oratorio, The Last Judgment hp oo 


” Webbe’s Motetts and Antiphons, (first published in 1792)... .. 
Collection of M for the Sardinian Chapel . . 


The two Masses from this Collection may be had separate, 1s. 6d, each. 
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RAVENCROFT’S PSALMS. 


Just published, price 8s. 6d., richly bound, and tastefully ornamented with initial 
letters, &c. 





vad 


A REPRINT of all the TUNES in RAVENCROFT’S BOOK of PSALMS, 
with Introductory Remarks by the Rev. W. H. HAVERGALL, M A. 


BACH’S CELEBRATED 48 PRELUDES & FUCUES 
in all the Keys, 
ARRANGED AS DUETS FOR PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN, 


BY HENRY BERTINI. 
In Four Books, 12s. each, or 48 Numbers, at prices varying from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 





LONDON MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
J, ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 





London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
Couuty of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl’s Court. Leicester Square, afore- 
said and Published by George Purkess, at the ‘‘ Musical World” Office, 60; Dean- 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid: City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, April 24, 1845, 
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